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THE GOUIN METHOD.* 


Francis Gourn, whose name has recently acquired consider - 
able prominence in the educational world, was born in Nor- 
mandy in 1831. He was educated at the College of Séez, and 
then became a teacher in the College at Caen. Going to Ger- 
many to take a course of study in philosophy, he met with the 
experience which led to the conception and carrying out of his 
new plan for teaching and studying languages. Thereafter, 
for several years, he occupied a position in Berlin which was 
practically'that of professor of French to the Court. Among 
his personal friends was the celebrated Baron Von Humboldt. 
In 1860 Mr. Gouin visited England, and shortly after he was 
appointed one of the ministers of public instruction in Rouma- 
nia. Political revolution necessitated his retirement from that 
country, and he repaired to Geneva, Switzerland, where he 
established a school, and where his book was written and 
printed. In 1880 he was appointed director (equivalent to 
our superintendent or principal) of L Ecole Supérieure at El- 
boeuf. Three years later he became professor of German in 
Eeole Supérieure -lrago, Paris, where he:still remains. 

Although Mr. Gouin’s book was first published in 1880, it 
remained wholly unknown to the English-speaking world until 
last summer, when it was brought to the attention of Mr. W. 
T. Stead, and through the columns of the Review of Reviews 
came prominently to the notice of the English and American 
patrons of that periodical. 

It is not necessary here, nor is it the intention of the writer, 
to enter into the details of Mr. Gouin’s “discovery” and his 


*L’Art d’Enseigner et d’Etudier les Langues (The Art of Teaching and 
Studying Languages), by Francis Gouin; translated by Howard Swan 
and Victor Betis. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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practical exposition and application of it. The majority of the 
readers of the Annals have probably followed more or less 
closely the series of articles bearing on the subject in the Re- 
view of Reviews, and nota few may have read the treatise itself. 
These will readily recall the main points of the narrative: How 
Mr. Gouin went to Germany to attend a course of lectures ; how 
he applied himself to the study of the German language by the 
approved classical methods, 7. e., as he himself says — 

To learn first words, then the rules for grouping these words, and of 
these to make up sentences; this seemed to me to include the whole art, 
the whole secret, the whole philosophy of the teaching of language. 

He mastered the grammar, memorized all the irregular 
verbs, digested all the roots, learned the dictionary by heart, 
tried translation, assimilated Ollendorf, Jacotot, and Robert- 
son—all to no purpose ; for, when he came to put his knowl- 
edge to the test by listening to lectures, they were utterly 
unintelligible to him. At last there came to him a conviction 
of the fundamental error of his proceeding. He had been try- 
ing to learn solely by the eye a language that he was to receive 
by the ear. In his own words: 


The organ of language—ask the little child—is not the eye; it is the 
ear. 


His health had become impaired and his eyesight weakened 
by close application. He returned to France for rest and re- 
cuperation. He had been away but a few months, yet, in that 
time, his little nephew, whom he had left unable to speak an 
intelligible word, had learned to prattle away easily and nat- 
urally. How? The professor was amazed that he, with all his 
faculties cultivated and mature, had failed to do what the child 
had accomplished without any apparent effort. He imme- 
diately applied himself to a careful study of the problem, and 
the result was a complete revolution in his ideas of teaching 
and studying languages. He joined the child in his plays and 
games, and made a careful analysis of the mental processes 
which influenced the little one in what he did and said. 
Gradually his ideas took definite form, and he arranged in his 
mind the outline of a new system of language teaching. He 
returned to Germany and put his plan to the test of actual 
practice. It worked marvellously. He boarded with a Saxon 
family where there were several little children. Closely imi- 
tating the methods he had been studying in his nephew, he 
began instructing the children in French, at the same time 
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learning German from them. So rapid was his progress that 
in three weeks he was able to attend university lectures, 
understand all that was said, and take part in a debate and win 
it. 

Such, in brief, is the substance of the first sixty pages of 
Mr. Gouin’s book. The remainder of the volume, some 340 
pages, is devoted to an exposition of the system, with illus- 
trative lessons, and then follows the application of the method 
to the study of grammar, history, and the classics. No teacher 
can read the book without being impressed by the thorough 
earnestness of the writer, or without gaining many valuable 
ideas, even though he may not be converted into a disciple of 
Mr. Gouin. If it was merely the treatise itself.that was be- 
fore the public, unsupported by any practical test of its prin- 
ciples, it would be read, talked about, and then be allowed to 
pass into oblivion, as has been the fate of so many books in 
the past. Butthe experiment made with Gouin’s system upon 
Mr. Stead’s children, the result of which was published in the 
Review of Reviews, March, 1893, cannot be ignored or pooh- 
poohed away. A more severe and complete test than that 
outlined in the Review could hardly be asked for. The wit- 
nesses were persons of unimpeachable character, and we must 
take their testimony as conclusive so far as the thoroughness of 
the examination goes. The results, even after all allowances 
are made for the brightness of the children and the ardor of 
the teacher, are simply amazing. If to the method belongs 
the credit, then the sooner that method comes into general 
use the better for the cause of education. As Mr. Stead 
SAYS: 

If it [Gouin’s book] could accomplish one-half of what he claims for 
it, it would deserve not merely to be the book of the month but the book 
of the year; possibly the bouk of this generation. 

The principles that lie at the foundation of Gouin’s system 
are, briefly, 

1. Children learn language by sentences, not by words. 

2. The verb is the soul of the sentence, and on it the atten- 
tion must be centered. 

3. The child pictures the actions in a sequence correspond- 
ing to their natural succession in time. 

4. The idea, the concept, must always be in the mind of the 
child before the language to express it can be taught. 

He divides all language into three parts : 
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1. Objective language—the expression of the phenomena 
seen by us in the exterior world. 

2. Subjective language—the expression of the play of our 
inner faculties. 

3. Figurative language—the expression of the purely ideal, 
by means of symbols borrowed from the exterior world. 

He teaches language by what he calls “series.” Nature is 
divided into the following parts: 

The man, 

The quadruped, 

The bird, 

The reptile, 

The insect, 

The plant, 

The elements. 

Upon this basis he arranges a number of “ general series,” 
and claims that fifteen or twenty are enough to teach any lan- 
guage. Each “general series” is divided into fifty or sixty 
smaller ones, and these again into “ themes.” 

To enter further into the details of the system would occupy 
too much time and space. The book itself must be read to 
enable one to understand and appreciate the author’s aim. 

We must disabuse our minds of the idea that Mr. Gouin has 
discovered a new principle of pedagogy. His claim to the 
consideration of educators lies in his practical and systematic 
application of a theory that has been recognized for centuries. 
The writer of this article has taken the pains to make some 
research into the views of those eminent apostles of education 
whose names are most frequently mentioned nowadays. A 
few extracts will be permissible. 

Erasmus (fifteenth century) held that— 

Improvement must be natural and gradual. Letters are to be taught 
playing. Every means of arousing interest in the work is to be fully 
employed. We shall obtain the best results by following nature. 


Ratke (b. 1571, Holland) “anticipated some of the best 
improvements in teaching of modern times.” 

He advocated teaching— 
everything in order, following the course of nature. One thing at a time. 
Often repeat the same thing. Give norules before you have given the 
examples. Let everything be taught by induction and experiment, 
Ratke saw the faults of teaching, but not the means to correct them. 
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Comenius (b. 1592, Moravia). 

His ardent mind conceived that if teachers would but follow nature 
instead of forcing it against its bent, take full advantage of the innate 
desire for activity and growth, all men might be able to learn all things. 
Languages should be taught as the mother tongue is taught, by conver- 
sations on ordinary topics; pictures, object lessons, should be freely 
used ; teaching should go hand in hand with a cheerful, eloquent, and 
happy life. 

Pestalozzi (b. 1746, Zurich). His method was— 
to proceed from the easier to the more difficult; to begin with observa- 
tion; to pass from observation to consciousness, and from consciousness 
tospeech. * * * All that he taught was characterized by a submis- 


sive following of nature. 


But the one who most closely followed nature, and whose 
methods most closely resemble Gouin’s, was Frederick Froebel, 
the father of the kindergarten. He was a pupil of Pestalozzi, 
and we may truly say that he took up and carried to comple- 
tion the work that Pestalozzi began. Some of his principles 
are-— 

The educator creates nothing in the children—he merely superintends 
the development of inborn faculties. The function of education is to 
develop the faculties by arousing voluntary activity. Action proceeding 
from the inner impulse is the one thing needful. The starting point of 
all that appears, of all that exists, and therefore of all intellectual con- 
ception, is act, action. From the act, from action, must therefore start 
true human education, the developing education of the man; in action, 
in acting, it must be rooted and must spring up. Living, acting, con- 
ceiving—these must form a triple cord within every child of man, though 
the sound, now of this string, now of that, may preponderate, and then 
again of two together. * * * Man is primarily a “creator,” and he 
learns only through self-activity. 

Putting into practice the principles thus enunciated, Froebel 
gave to the world the kindergarten. ‘ 

The preceding are but a few of the evidences that might be 
adduced showing how the greatest minds have recognized in 
the method of nature the true method for educating the young. 
Hence it is evident that the underlying principle of Gouin’s 
system is nothing new. A consideration of the above convinces 
us that the theory of education has always been far in advance 
of the practice.. Why is it? Why do our modern schools and 
teachers adhere to the same old methods that have proved so 
unsatisfactory in the past, that are not in accord with nature, 
and that are contrary to the teachings of the wisest educators 
the world has known? Professor J. Stuart Blackie had an 
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article in the Review of Reviews (August, 1892) strongly ad- 
vocating the natural method, and endorsing the work of Mr. 
Gouin in that line. He answers the above questions in a way 
that is more forcible than it is flattering to teachers : 


Teachers are the most unteachable of all classes of the community. 
* * * The real reasons [why teachers do not abandon the old methods], 
it is easy to see, are bad habits, a power which rules other worlds than the 
pedagogic more powerfully than wisdom; then conceit and the show of 
infallibility which teachers, like priests, are ready to assume; and, lastly, 
laziness; for, as the Wiesbaden educationists wisely observe, it is easier 
for a teacher to remit the learner wholesale to a dead book than to march 
forward with him to a vocal contest like a general with his soldiers to 
battle. Nay, it is quite possible that on the bookish plan a man may 
teach a language of which he knows nothing more at starting than his 
disciple. 


The question naturally arises, What has all this to do with 
teaching the deaf? Does not Mr. Gouin himself lay stress 
upon the fact that the organ of language is the ear, not the 
eye; and do not the deaf have to learn everything by the eye? 
And yet, strange as it may appear, the nearest approach to 
Gouin’s system is found to-day in some of our schools for the 
deaf. The pages of the Annals, both of past and recent 


years, contain many able articles advocating a closer following 
of nature in language teaching. Nearly every school devotes 
much attention, though far from enough, to teaching language 
by means of natural objects and actions. The method of 
teaching language employed at the Nebraska School for the 
Deaf, as described by Principal Gillespie in the Annals for Oc- 
tober, 1892, is based upon the first of Gouin’s fundamental 
principles—that a child learns language by sentences, not by 
words.* The Axnals for October, 1891, contained an article on 
“The Toy Object Method,” by Miss Sutton, of Philadelphia. 
This method is employed more or less in most of our schools, 
but it probably attained its fullest development in the Iowa 
School for the Deaf, where Miss Sutton formerly taught. 
There is a striking similarity between the “ Toy Object” les- 
sons and Gouin’s series. In order to make this point clearer 
one or two comparisons are adduced. 
From Miss Sutton’s article: 


*This principle was advocated in the Annals a quarter of a century 
ago. See an article by Mr. M. L. Brock on ‘‘A Better Method of 
Teaching Beginners,” Annals, xiii, 209, and one by Dr. E. A. Fay on 
‘* The Acquisition of Language,” Annals, xiv, 197. 
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Willie carried some wood. 

He put the wood into the wood-box. 
Miss A. put some paper into the stove. 
She put some kindlings into the stove. 
She put some wood into the stove. 
She lighted a match. 

She lighted the paper. 

The fire burned. 


From Gouin’s book—series of the fire: 


—The housemaid takes some twigs, 
bends her knee, 
places the twigs against her knee, 
and bends the wood, 
the wood gives way, 
the wood bends more and more, 
the wood cracks, 
the wood breaks, 
the splinters fly over the kitchen; 
the housemaid doubles up the twigs, 
stoops down to the hearth, 
and lays the twigs on the fire-dogs. 
—She stands up again, 
goes back to the wood-box, 
takes some bigger pieces of wood, 
carries them to the fireplace, 
bends down to the hearth, 
places the logs on the twigs, 
fetches a handful of shavings, 
and stuffs them in beneath the twigs. 
—The servant takes a box of matches, 
she opens the match-box, 
she takes out a match, 
she shuts up the match-box, 
she strikes the match on the cover, 
the match takes fire, 
the match smokes, 
the match flames, 
the match burns, 
and spreads a smell of burning over the kitchen. 
—The servant bends down to the hearth, 
puts out her hand, 
puts the match under the shavings, 
holds the match under the shavings, 
the shavings take fire, 
the servant leaves go of the match, 
stands up again, 
looks at the fire burning, 
and puts back the box of matches in its place. 
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In the original of this series the verb in each line is written 
at the right hand in order to emphasize its importance. 

At first sight it would seem that there is not much com- 
parison between the two examples given. But the principle 
is the same. Both describe a natural action in the order of 
the separate incidents. The only difference is that Gouin goes 
into the minutest detail. Is he not right todo so? The ob- 
ject of the series is to teach language, not to impart a fact. 
The fact is already familiar to the pupils. Gouin takes ad- 
vantage of every little thing to introduce a new form of ex- 
pression. When the pupils have become thoroughly familiar 
with these forms, and can describe the action accurately in 
detail, then he would condense the whole into “The maid 
lighted the fire,” or “ The servant built a fire.” 

Admitting that our schools for the deaf are working to some 
extent on the lines laid down in Mr. Gouin’s book, the ques- 
tion naturally arises, Are they going far enough? The writer 
has neither the knowledge nor experience to answer this ques- 
tion. But, having read the book through carefully, he has been 
much impressed by the arguments advanced, and by the sim- 
plicity and naturalness of the plan. Mr. Gouin’s treatise 
should certainly be read by every teacher who can obtain it. 
It may not result in any grand revolution of methods and 
marvellous results, but it may arouse the teacher to careful 
thought and lead to the eradication of some of the evils that 
have existence in our present methods of teaching. It cannot 
be denied that much valuable time is wasted in teaching, or in 
trying to teach, things that are impractical and unnecessary ; 
that the pupils cannot and do not need to remember; that 
have no connection with their present life, and will have none 
with their future. What they most need is living language— 
the ability to express,in simple and natural forms, the various 
concepts of their minds, the familiar facts of their home-life, 
of their school-life, and of the simpler phenomena of nature. 
These we cannot teach from books. They must be taught in 
the way of nature, as pointed out by Comenius, Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, and elaborated and systematized by Gouin. 

The most formidable objection to the Gouin method is that 
it entails more work on the part of the teacher than other 
methods. In the early years the text-book must be discarded 
and the teacher must be all in all. It means a careful study 
of the child’s individuality, a continual analysis of his mental 
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processes, and an adjustment of language to the ideas that 
are evolved. Teaching from text-books is simple work com- 
pared to teaching without them, but it is only in the latter 
that the fullest scope is given to the capability of the teacher 
and the originality of the pupil. The greater part of the lan- 
guage contained in printed books conveys little or no meaning 
to the mind of the deaf child and makes no lasting impression 
upon it, simply because it represents nothing real, nothing 
that appeals to the child’s own personal experience. And 
here is where the fundamental principle of Gouin’s method 
rests, as well as of all methods that aim to follow in the foot- 
steps of Nature—to regulate instruction in language so as to 
follow closely the child’s experience and individuality; in other 
words, to teach the child to express that which is already pic- 
tured in his mind. Itis by pursuing such a course that Mr. 
Gouin claims to be able to teach any language in six months. 

We must not, however, expect too much from this or any 
other method of language teaching as applied to children deaf 
from infancy. The ear is the organ of language ; the eye, at 
best, is but a sorry substitute. A method that may teach a 
language to little Jack Stead in six months, by means of the 
ear, will not avail to teach it by the eye in twice nor thrice six 
months. Whatever the method, whoever the teacher, how- 
ever capable, however earnest, teaching the English language 
to those from whom Nature has withheld the sense of hearing 
will always be a work of slow achievement, requiring infinite 
patience, and the placing of the work more than “twenty times 


upon the anvil.” 
JAMES L. SMITH, M. A., 


Head Teacher in the Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 


IS THE GOUIN METHOD APPLICABLE TO DEAF- 
MUTE INSTRUCTION ? 


Tue March number of the Review of Reviews contains the 
results of an examination of Mr. Stead’s children in London, 
who have been studying French by the Gouin method under 
a private tutor. The examination at the end of six months 
fully comes up to the anticipations and predictions of the 
champions of this new method. The opinions of several 
prominent instructors who were present at the examination 
confirm the estimate which Mr. Stead has put on this new 
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system, and strengthen his opinion that it marks the opening 
of a new era in the studying of languages. That the old 
classical, university methods of learning languages have 
not produced results commensurate with the time, labor, 
and expense consumed therein is too generally admitted to 
need argument. That a method has been discovered by which 
one can acquire a practical knowledge of conversational lan- 
guage in a remarkably short space of time will be hailed by 
the educational world with acclamations of joy and bright hopes 
for the future. That the present methods of instruction em- 
ployed in our schools for the deaf produce unsatisfactory 
results, so far as the acquisition of language is concerned, is 
equally true. We have sufficient evidence of the merits of 
this method to give it, at least, a respectful hearing.* 

The presentation of a lesson by the teacher to the class 
according to the Gouin method is very simple. First, it is 
repeated by the teacher in the pupil’s vernacular. Then the 
verbs are repeated, and emphasized by repetition, in the for- 
eign tongue in connection with the vernacular, and then around 
the verb are grouped the subject and the complements of the 
verb, and the whole is repeated in the foreign tongue. After 
the series or theme has been lucidly set forth and fully grasped 
by the mind of the pupil, it is then engraven on the memory 
by being read and then written. In our class-room the series 
is first given in signs by the teacher. It is repeated in signs 
if any one has failed fully to comprehend it. The list of verbs 
having been written on a large slate, the series is gone through 
again, each verb being pointed out and spelled immediately 
after and in connection with its corresponding sign. Going 
through the series again, the complete sentence is built up 
around each verb and spelled on the fingers, always prefacing 
the spelling with signs if there is any doubt about the class 
comprehending the spelling. The verbs are then erased and 
the class are directed to write the series. This presentation 
to the class occupies less time than it may here appear, for 
each series contains some ground gone over before and with 
which the class are familiar. While.the class are writing the 
series, the teacher is preparing another series and writing the 


Gouin’s method. As the method is fully described in the preceding arti- 
cle, that portion is here omitted.—E. A. F. 


list of verbs on the large slate. 
* Here follows, in the manuscript of this article, an exposition of Mr. 
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Is this method applicable to deaf-mute instruction? In our 
application Mr. Gouin’s fourth proposition, that language is 
acquired through the ear and not by the eye, is the first and 
only serious obstacle that we meet. It is an obstacle, how- 
ever, that seems to affect the quantity more than the quality 
of the result, and one that imposes on the deaf the necessity 
of devoting more time to the acquisition of language than is 
required of the hearing person. Aside from this, the method 
has numerous features that must commend themselves to the 
profession, and the first three propositions are in thorough 
sympathy with the generally accepted ideas on deaf-mute in- 
struction. 

I. The method obviates the necessity of correcting exercises 
on the part of the teacher. The language exercises in our 
schools to-day, whether the writing of a composition, the con- 
struction of sentences on words or phrases, ordinary action 
work, the translation of a story in signs, or the description of 
a picture, all impose on the teacher the onerous work of cor- 
rection, which, if done in the school-room, consumes a large 
part of the teacher’s time, and if done outside of the school- 
room is a sheer waste of time. 

II. This method develops a habit of consecutive and logical 
thought in the pupil. From a study of the character and 
nature of the mistakes peculiar to deaf-mute composition, it 
appears to the writer that the most pregnant source of con- 
fusion lies in the disposition to jump from one object to 
another without filling in the connecting links, or the failure 
to observe the logical connection in events. This method out- 
lines and controls the line of thought. The words “and then,” 
‘and then,” “and then” preserve the continuity of time and 
gradually mould the mind into a logical habit. 

III. It deals generally with short and simple sentences. 
Most complex sentences involve a transposition in the order of 
time and are consequently the source of inextricable confusion 
to the deaf-mute. The average deaf pupil is disposed to pro- 
lixity. This method discourages that disposition and encour- 
ages simple, Addisonian English. 

IV. This method puts into the mind of the pupil correct 
language, and does not allow the mind to dwell upon incorrect 
language and mould itself in false casts. The hearing child 
reared in the sound of only pure English is never guilty of 
using a solecism or a barbarism. The deaf are denied that 
advantage. But this method goes far toward equalizing this 
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disadvantage. In respect to both the quantity and the quality 
of the language given to the pupil, it comes nearer supplying 
the place of spoken language, in the acquisition of language, 
than any other method. Our methods allow pupils to grope 
around in the dark labyrinths of their clouded minds and con- 
struct their sentences themselves. We tell our pupils the 
names of objects and the names of actions, and they soon 
come into possession of a smattering knowledge of a consid- 
erable vocabulary ; but in the construction of this temple of 
language they are left to themselves. They build upon im- 
perfectly constructed foundations and are never afterward 
enabled to complete a symmetrical and ornate structure. They 
have their hod-carriers and helpers—we give them words—but 
we let them build themselves without a knowledge of how to 
build. We correct—when they put a window in the wrong 
place we tell them to take it out and put it in another place, 
but it is a botched, patched-up job. How much more sensible, 
more rational, more practical, to show them how a thing is 
done before we ask them to do it, and then, and then only, can 
we expect to see satisfactory results. Mr. Gouin says: “ You 
say to your pupils, ‘Here is a hammer, a square, and a 
chisel, and there lies a block of marble. You have everything 
that is needed for carving any statue you please. You will 
now set to work and carve from this block the statue of the 
Emperor of China, whom you do not know, and it must be a 
good likeness.’ The pupil is condemned to recognize a thing 
he has never seen, to discover a language he has never heard, 
to draw the language forth from his brain where it is not and 
never has been, or from a book, the dictionary, where it may 
be found in much the same state as the Madonna of Raphael 
in the artist’s color-box.” 

V. This method enables a teacher to handle a large class as 
well as a small one, as little individual attention is required. 
Mr. Poiré, French master of the Halifax Grammar School, is 
conducting a class of 40 boys, a class of 60 adults, and a pri- 
vate class of 25 under this method. Mr. Gouin conducts 
three classes at the same time, passing from one room to an- 
other in rotation. 

VI. This method makes play of work, encourages and stim- 
ulates dull pupils, develops unusual interest in the class, rivets 
the attention, reduces the question of discipline to the 
minimum, and enables a class to cover four or five times as 
much ground in a stated time as they can do under present 
methods. 
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One thing very noticeable on the face of the examination of 
Mr. Stead’s children is the wonderful memory displayed in 
their ability to repeat, almost word for word, any series, exer- 
cise, or conversation given in their hearing. This is the result 
of the method. The series are daily assimilated and then 
written from memory. But it isnot a machine memory. The 
language is assimilated by the pupil and becomes his language 
for the time at least. I have been asked, Can your pupils re- 
member these series any length of time? They are not ex- 
pected to remember any definite set of sentences which they 
can repeat like a parrot when called upon. But can they as- 
similate and write seventy-five or a hundred correct sentences 
every day and not absorb some of it into their very natures? 
Can they forsake their old habits of wandering amid the wilder- 
ness of confusion, live in an atmosphere of pure English, and 
clothe themselves in the garments of order and simplicity, 
without being moulded by their new surroundings? The ex- 
perience of four months in the class-room answers, No. It has 
been argued, Your pupils only copy. Their work is not original. 
True, it is a pumping-in process and the work makes no claim 
of originality. But there is nothing so successful as success. 
Mr. Gouin has practical proof that his method doés all that 
he claims it can do. He does not claim to be able to give 
a finished literary knowledge of a language in six months, but 
he does claim that he can give one a perfect knowledge of a 
practical, conversational language in that time, so that an 
American could feel at home in the cafés and boulevards of 
Paris. Can we—do we—accomplish as much for our pupils in 
the eight or ten years of institution life? Would not a per- 
fect knowledge of conversational language be of more practical 
value to them than what they receive to-day? We teach too 
much literary language—book language, and not enough con- 
versational language. Our graduates can write a composition 
on some literary subject, but some of them cannot go to a 
bakery and ask, in perfect English, for a loaf of bread. The 
practical nature and results of this method must commend it 


to all practical teachers.* 
E. E. CLIPPINGER, M. A., 


Instructor in the Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 


* Since writing the above the writer has been pleased to learn that a 
method similar to the Gouin method has been introduced into the 
Nebraska Institution with encouraging results. See the Annals for 
October last, pp. 245-248, and the last April number, page 157. 


MORAL TRAINING. 


Ovr children miss so much in this direction which hearing 
children absorb, unconsciously, from the atmosphere about 
them, that it is well sometimes, even at the risk of being pro- 
nounced trite and sentimental, to set in order before our own 
eyes the main points for which we are responsible in their 
moral training, and to consider carefully how the best results 
may be secured. 

A happy childhood, self-control and self-forgetfulness, pur- 
ity, honesty, industry, reverence, courtesy, a catholic spirit, 
general culture—all these things are, in the case of a hearing 
child, more or less considered, encouiaged, and developed by 
home influence and training. With deaf children, spending 
the most impressionable years of their lives in an institution, 
the situation is very different. Whatever they get must come 
from and through us. 

To find time for all the outside work in manners and morals 
which we would like, and feel we ought to do, is by no means 
an easy matter. Nevertheless, by careful planning and the 
judicious slighting of less essential subjects, much may be ac- 
complished. The plea, sometimes urged, that one’s work is 
laid out by another, that an invariable daily programme must 
be strictly followed, will hardly stand. There are few princi- 
pals, it is to be hoped, who do not quickly recognize and wel- 
come originality in a teacher. Let one prove that one’s 
methods are good, and there will be no trouble about liberty 
in using them. The main difficulty rather (according to the 
testimony of others, for the writer has never personally expe- 
rienced anything of the sort) may be one of copyright, for it 
sometimes happens that a new method, which at first was 
looked upon askance, is in the end so heartily adopted that its 
original parent is quite lost sight of, and, instead of being in- 
troduced to the world as Miss (it is usually easier and safer to 
steal from a woman than from a man) So and So’s method of 
teaching arithmetic or language, it is, “Our way of presenting 
this subject,” ‘“ We have for several years,” “I have secured 
good results,” etc., etc. 

The first right of every child on earth is the right of a happy 
childhood. Our responsibility here is very great, and it is wise 


sometimes to question ourselves seriously both as to our man- 
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ner and temper in school, and also as to our outside duties and 
connections. 

Do we make the school-room a pleasant, homelike, comfort- 
able place, into whose genial atmosphere the children like to 
come? Is the moral temperature even, or does it vary accord- 
ing to the state of the teacher’s feelings ? 

Do we feel that all obligations are fulfilled if we devote five 
hours a day to one class, keep an evening study-hour, do con- 
siderable outside written work, and draw our salary with com- 
mendable promptitude ? 

Have we families of our own? If so, do we train our hear- 
ing children to seek intercourse and friendship with the deaf 
boys and girls? Do we encourage them to provide, as well as 
share, now and then some little entertainment for their pleas- 
ure ? 

Luckily, it is not so much what we do as the spirit in which 
we do it that counts with children and young people—the 
mysterious influence of genuine sympathy, Really to feel 
elated when your boys win a game of base-ball, to rejoice with 
Bridget McGee in the news from home that her baby sister has 
“Jurned to kreep,” to be properly indignant at the hearing youth 
who, in the coasting season, have captured and monopolized 
thé only hill in the neighborhood—that sort of thing it is, 
strangely enough, that counts. But there must be no sham 
about it. You can easily deceive a “‘ grown-up” by a fictitious 
interest in his affairs, but never yet a child. 

One of the saddest things about institution life is the weak- 
ening of home ties—the fact that children are often wholly or 
partially weaned from their parents. It is not a cause for re- 
joicing, as some teachers appear to think, when a mother says, 
“Johnnie would much rather live in the institution than at 
home. We can hardly make him contented at home over Sun- 
day.” It proves, of course—which is.a consolation to his rela- 
tives, who, in the beginning, are apt to imagine direful things 
to the contrary—that Johnnie is neither beaten nor starved at 
school, but it also proves that, on one side or the other— 
probably on both—a gross wrong is being done. To send a 
pupil home, after graduation, half a stranger to the family circle 
in which his life must be passed, is a wicked, grievous thing; 
to fail to make our children feel that nothing else on earth is so 
holy, so well worth cherishing as their mother’s love, is to fail 
in our first, our highest duty. 
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We should be—alas! how few of us are—in correspondence 
or personal communication with the parents of every child in 
our class. The more ignorant they are, so much the greater 
the need of our help. 

Much can be doue in this direction through the children’s 
own correspondence. If the time now spent in some schools 
in correcting and furbishing up the letters sent home—those 
letters which, upon their arrival, are exhibited around the 
neighborhood as specimens of deaf-mute English—if that time 
were spent in giving the pupils language in which to talk about 
and inquire for their home friends, it would be employed much 
more to the purpose. Of course, statements like ‘Seven boys 
and girls have very sore throats; they probably have diph- 
theria,” need to be rectified and explained, but, such necessary 
alterations aside, is it not time that this antiquated piece of 
dishonesty, this sending home of corrected letters, was done 
away with in our schools? Is it not possible for us to give 
these boys and girls English enough to express themselves in- 
telligibly to their own fathers and mothers? 

Encourage the pupils to talk about their friends—to show 
you their home photographs and letters. Treat their rela- 
tives—especially the poorest among them —with distinguished 
respect, and inquire for them personally when a child returns 
from spending a holiday at home. Most of us are quite ready 
to express our tender solicitude for the family circle of that 
interesting child, Fauntleroy de Vanderbilt, but are we always 
equally considerate of Mrs. Schmidt, the washerwoman? Are 
we as anxious to please black Mr. Johnson, the hod-carrier, as 
we are to impress the elder De Vanderbilt when he makes his 
annual visit ? 

Selfishly, merely as an aid to discipline, nothing is more ef- 
fective than acquaintance with the families of our pupils. 
“You will find that Tom Harrity a terror,” was the warning 
given on every side to a new teacher ina large city. Even the 
superintendent thought it necessary to promise that this par- 
ticular black sheep should be expelled if, as was probable, he 
continued in his evil courses. 

Monday morning arrived, and with it the new teacher ; also 
Thomas, evidently prepared for war. Several noisy attempts 
at insubordination were passed by unnoticed. At length came 
the time for registering the pupil’s names, and when the boy, 
in response to the usual formula, sullenly muttered, “Thomas 
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Harrity,” the teacher, pausing a moment by his desk, said care- 
lessly, “I wonder if you can be any relation to Richard Har- 
rity—you look a little like him.” 

*‘He’s my brother,” vouchsafed Tom gruffly. 

“Why ”—rapturously, as if she had found a long-lost brother 
of her owa—“ we used to go to school together in this very 
building! Isn’t it funny you should happen to come to school 
to me?” 

Thomas did not appear to see anything particularly face- 
tious in the fact, nevertheless he looked gratified as the teacher 
continued, in a tone which implied that the career of good-for- 
nothing, dissolute Dick Harrity was a subject that had long 
occupied her thoughts, “ Where is Richard now? Is he here 
or did he go West as he thought of doing?” ‘“ He’s here,” said 
Tom, flushing with pleasure at this public recognition of his 
big brother, who, in spite of his bad habits, was, after the man- 
ner of big brothers, a hero in his eyes. “ He’s working now, 
and,” in a burst of confidence, “ he earns two dollars a day this 
month.” ‘“Isn’t that splendid!” said the teacher, passing on 
to the next desk. ‘“ When you go home ask him, will you, if 
he remembers L H , who used to sit across the aisle 
from him in Miss Peter’s room, and how he used to make her 
laugh in school?” It was a very simple conversation, but it 
served its purpose. There was no trouble with Tom :Harrity 
that year. Of course he was naughty at times. Who is not? 
But he finished his grammar-school course with credit, entered 
the high-school, later working his way through Harvard, and 
it was very pleasant for that teacher, not long since, to hear 
the bright young Irish lawyer say, “ Do you know, Miss . 
I've never forgotten the first morning you came to school, nor 
how pleased I was when you spoke to me before the whole 
class about poor old Dick. You helped me wonderfully that 
year. I rather think I should have gone to the devil, too, if it 
hadn’t been for you.” While he was speaking she remembered, 
in that half-amused, half-scornful way in which one does re- 
member the pain and worries of long ago, how badly she felt 
that year, how she pronounced it all a failure because her ex- 
amination averages came out three per cent. lower than those 
of any other teacher in the building. 

Self-control, or better still perhaps, in these high-pressure 
days, nerve-control—no other lesson in life is so important, 
so much needed as this. The wrecked homes, the embittered 
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lives, the sad, unhappy ending of many a promising career 
which we see daily all about us, might in many cases have been 
saved if, in the strong, youthful days, before the will-power 
had become weakened by ill-health or long-continued habit, 
these unfortunate men and women (mostly women, alack !) had 
been helped instead of hindered by their parents and teachers. 
We all have “nervous children” in our schools. What shall 
we do with them? It is a problem harder than any we shall 
ever be called upon to solve in mathematics, and one upon 
whose right solution more depends. 

Shall we by sternness try to frighten, by ridicule to snub 
them out of it? Shall we by over-petting encourage them to 
think, as so many grown people appear to do, that it is an in- 
teresting thing to be “nervous ;” something which ought to 
excuse them from all participation in the disagreeable things 
of life? Or shall we, as best we know, teach them that the 
world is wide and they are small; that the universe does not 
revolve around their feelings ; that life is short, and that self- 
forgetfulness alone can make it worth the living? Surely the 
last is more nearly the right way. ‘“ How shall we do all this?” 
Ido not know. First, perhaps, by encouraging out-door ex- 
ercise, knowing that strong bodies help to make strong souls. 
Our girls, particularly, do not romp enough. They walk up 
and down a gravelled walk in pairs; they crochet and sew too 
much; they bend over pencil and paper out of school as well 
asin. Who ever saw an institution girl climb a tree or jump 
afence? And yet there is nothing better in the world for a 
little girl to do than to climb trees and jump fences. If some 
of the velvety lawns around our institutions were cut up into 
gardens for the children it might be worse for the appearance 
of the grounds but far better for the children. Clay-modelling 
in school is well enough, but genuine mud-pies made out-of- 
doors are more to be commended. 

Another thing we can do for our girls is to teach them the 
foolishness of tears, the absurdity of hysterics. 

The subject of punishments is closely allied with this one of 
nerve-control. Given plenty of work, a right spirit between 
teacher and pupils, a comfortable school-room atmosphere, 
both physical and moral, the need for punishment will be rare. 
The teacher who finds himself obliged to punish frequently 
may well question his ability to teach, but he who never pun- 
ishes does not need to question his, He proves himself beyond 
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all doubt the wrong man in the wrong place. It is easier 
many times to let faults go unpunished, especially in a school 
whose supervision is divided into many departments, but it is 
none the less a wrong toward the child. Just about so much 
discipline must*come into every human life, and that which 
comes late, through defects of character which, in youth, might 
easily have been corrected, is, perhaps, the hardest of all disci- 


pline to bear. 

Two things, however, we ought always to avoid, namely, the 
taking away of any of the usually too scant portion of the child’s 
out-door play-time, and the leaving him in suspense as to the 
time and nature of his punishment. The latter practice is 
especially pernicious, interfering, as it often does, with the 


normal action of the brain, upsetting, in many cases, the diges- 
tion, and racking the entire nervous system. A moment's 
thought about the effect of worry and suspense upon ourselves 
ought to prevent us from ever resorting to punishments which 
involve such grave hygienic dangers. The modern “ humani- 
tarian ” method of lashing a child’s soul and nerves instead of 
his body has little to recommend it. 

Purity. There are certain evils which exist in every board- 
ing-school. For men and women of mature years, working 
side by side, to be afraid to discuss and fight together these 
evils is not innocence but idiocy, not virtue but criminal 
neglect. The laws—and they are none other than the laws of 
God—which govern his physical being and the terrible conse- 
quences of their violation should be carefully, solemnly, and 
frequently explained to every child—boy and girl alike. 

There was—it is dying out now, more’s the pity—an old 
New England phrase which, when applied to individuals, was 
supposed, like charity, to cover a multitude of sins, namely, 
“Good to work.” Perhaps some of us remember, even now, 
the youthful disdain with which we heard from the lips of our 
elders this prosaic, oft-repeated phrase. Experience in life, 
however, contact with what Rudyard Kipling calls the “Ob- 
take-me-up-and-carry-me-or-I-shall-faint-away-and-die” sort of 
people, has probably convinced most of us that, if a man is not 
good to work, he is good for nothing. There should be no 
dawdling in the school-room either on the part of the teacher 
or pupils. Every exercise should be clear-cut, definite, accu- 
rately performed, and finished within an appointed time. 

Nothing is more important than a sentiment of class honor. 
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It is not hard to create. Public opinion is as potent in the 
school-room as in the world, and it should be our business to 
create in our classes a sentiment against deceit, a hatred of 
shams, and thorough contempt for a sneak. The first step in 
this direction is to allow plenty of liberty in non-essentials. 
The children must learn to feel that you are reasonable and 
that all reasonable requests will be granted. Another thing 
which helps is not to magnify slight offences. To make as 
much fuss over the breaking of a slate, the spoiling of a copy- 
book, or even a fit of childish ill-temper, as should be made 
over an untruth or an act of cruelty, is to create in a child’s 
mind moral confusion worse confounded. 

In short, the sum and substance of this whole matter of moral 
training in school is well expressed in the words of Professor 
Palmer, of Harvard University. He writes: “I hold that 
it is not so much to the instruction of the school or college as 
to its management and temper that we must look for moral aid. 
That school where neatness, courtesy, and simplicity obtain ; 
where enthusiasm goes with mental exactitude, thoroughness 
of work with interest, and absence of artificiality in surround- 
ings with refinement ; where sneaks, liars, loafers, pretenders, 
rough persons are despised—that school is engaged in moral 
training all day long. It is not necessary to call a class for 
recitation on the subject ; for every class, whether it recites or 
not, shows if it has learned its lesson.” 


SARAH H. PORTER, 
Instructor in the Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 


THE VALUE OF PICTURES IN TEACHING THE 
DEAF. 
Mine eyes make pictures when they’re shut. 

THE one great need of the deaf is language. To the teacher 
who fully comprehends this, there is language in everything. 
As far as possible, in teaching younger children we should 
make use of natural objects, for we know that nature surpasses 
all her shadows. When these are not available we should use 
the next best thing—pictures. I am not an advocate of any 
pictorial method, nor would I make pictures the principal 
medium of communicating language; yet at the same time I 
consider them a very valuable auxiliary, and one that should 
be used more extensively among teachers of the deaf than at 
present. 
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All children are naturally fond of pictures. We know that 
if a person is fond of a subject his interest and enthusiasm 
are quickly aroused, and when once a genuine interest is 
awakened one-half the work is done. See the mother as she 
stands with her child before a picture, not only naming all the 
objects there represented, but explaining their relation, state, 
beauty, and everything connected with them. Then note the 
genuine admiration expressed in every look and action of the 
child, and doubt, if you can, the efficacy of pictures to awaken 
interest. The child goes away eager to see the real objects, 
whose representations have so much interested him. He sees 
a hundred things now in the real object that would have es- 
sxaped his notice had he not stood in wondering admiration 
before its picture. The best teachers of the deaf follow the 
mothers method in many respects; why not copy it in this 
also? 

A large vocabulary may be acquired by the use of pictures. 
The names of the objects in the pictures, their color, shape, 
size, etc., all contribute to make up a large and serviceable 
vocabulary. Relation, one of the hardest ideas for the deaf to 
grasp, may often be clearly illustrated by objects in a picture. 

Pictures are of great service in teaching idiomatic English, 
and forms of speech required in daily intercourse. English is 
one of the most difficult languages to master thoroughly. We 
can assign no reason why one word is used in half a dozen 
different senses, or why one phrase may, according to the ex- 
pression put upon it, mean two or three different things. We 
can only say it is so. All this the deaf child must learn by 
constant repetition. Could we give infallible rules for all or 
even any great proportion of our forms of expression, the dif- 
ficulties would be greatly lessened; but we cannot. They can 
only be mastered by long and continuous usage. In order to 
bring a child to an intelligent use of these idiomatic expressions 
our work must be as concrete as possible. There is little place 
for abstractions in the early teaching of the deaf. Now pic- 
tures present better than anything (except the real object) all 
the different phases of life. They show in a concrete form all 
the essential conditions and relations of the natural objects. 
In fact, they show their complete surroundings. They are so 
numerous and various that they give us an opportunity of in- 
troducing a very large number of the common, indispensable 
forms of expression, and when these are once learned in con- 
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junction with the picture they are impressed upon the minds 
of the children and are not easily forgotten. 

Pictures develop the imagination. Nothing is more neces- 
sary, if we-would have our children learn to comprehend lan- 
guage, than the proper training of the imagination, and here 
they are of the greatest possible assistance. Of course all pic 
tures are not equally valuable for this purpose. The teacher 
here, as everywhere, must use his judgment, and select those 
pictures that will most clearly bring out the ideas he wishes to 
teach. For purely imaginative work we might select pictures 
of the sea, pictures of war, pictures of scenery in our own and 
foreign countries, of people in trouble, people in society, and 
many other kinds. This work is remarkably well accomplished 
in Miss Porter’s class-room in the Kendall School. At my re- 
quest her pupils wrote an imaginary story from a picture. 
The picture suggesting the story was that of a pleasant-faced 
old lady sitting at an open window, looking dreamily out at a 
summer landscape of river, woods, and hills. One of the 
pupils—a girl fourteen years of age—who became deaf at three 
years, has been in school four years, and in the present class a 
year and a half, wrote the following : 


The Old Lady’s Life. 

There is a picture of an old lady sitting in the large comfortable 
arm-chair near the window. Her name is Mrs. Hannah Deverill. She 
was born in Switzerland and when She was twelve years old she moved 
to Australia. She was a beautiful girl and loved to go out doors a great 
deal. She could paint, play on piano, and make pretty fancies. When 
she was about sixteen years old she went to Paris to get an education. 
Her hair was dark auburn and her eyes were black. Her face was very 
fair and clear. When she went into the school many young gentlemen 
looked at her quickly and were astonished to see the pretty girl coming 
into the school. They began to talk a great deal about her. She was 
the prettier girl in the school, so it made many girls jealous of her. She 
was very bashful and did not like to go to school because many pupils 
looked at her. She learned very fast and was promoted to a high class. 
She was learning very fast and got many nice prizes for studying her 
lessons so honestly and searched for new words tc write with sentences. 
Her teacher took a great fancy to her and taught her how to dance very 
gracefully. She graduated from the college and went back to Australia. 
She had been at school in Paris for five years. Her parents were dead 
and she was taken care of by her aunt and uncle who were very kind to 
her. One day Hannah was walking alone to the market with a basket. 
She bought beef and bread. While she was coming home she suddenly 
met a handsome young gentleman. His name was Mr. Deverill. He was 
a French gentleman. When-he saw Hannah he fell in love with her and 
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asked her ‘‘ Let me carry that for you.” Hannah’s face blushed and she 
said ‘‘no I thank you.” But he took her basket off from her arm and 
carried it to her house. Then he went away. Before he went away 
he asked Hannah was that house her home. She said ‘*‘ yes.” She 
thanked him for carrying her basket for her. In the evening Mr. Dev- 
erill came to the house where Hannah lived and asked her to walk out 
with him. It was the summer time. Hannah said she did not know 
whether her aunt would let her or not, so Mr. Deverill asked her aunt 
and 


about taking her out walking with him. Her aunt said ‘ yes ” 
Hannah dressed herself in a very pretty cream-color dress. They went 
out a walking. Mr. Deverill showed Hannah many beautiful things in 
the stores. They went to the theatre where the players were playing 
very nicely. After the theatre Mr. Deverill and Hannah returned home. 
Mr. Deverill went into a confectionery store and bought a box of rich 
candies. He gave the box of the candy to her. She was very much 
pleased with it because she was fond of candy. Mr. Deverill asked her 
if she would engage to him. She consented. He gave her a beautiful 
diamond ring and told her they would marry in the month of August. 
Hannah walked home with Mr. Deverill. When they got to the house 
where she lived Mr. Deverill went away and left Hannah alone. In the 
morning her aunt asked her how did she enjoyed walking out with the 
gentleman last night. She said she had a grand time and showed her 
aunt the box of candy. Her aunt was surprised to see it and ate some. 
When it was the eveningtime Mr. Deverill always made visits to Hannah. 
When it was nearly for her to get married her aunt made her a very nice 
pink dress. After finishing the dress Hannah put it on and looked 
beautiful. By and by Mr. Deverill came to her house drawn by two 
black horses. Hannah got in and rode away with her engagement 
gentleman. After their wedding Hannah’s aunt gave a large party in 
honor of Mrs. Hannah Deverill and Mr. Deverill. They were always 


very happy together. 


Another pupil, congenitally deaf, begins her story by imag- 
ining the scenery in the distant woods visible from the window: 

There were many beautiful flowers and green trees that grew in the 
country. The brook flowed a little way through the trees, where the 
people could drink some if they were thirsty. It looked very pretty 
where it was running down. There were many different kinds of color 
beautiful birds that flittering up and down among the trees. There were 
many nests on the trees where the birds lived, but some nests were on 
the mountains, some were on the ground and some were near the houses 
or on the stables. There was a little nice cottage in the forest. The 
pretty vine climbed up on the house, which looked pretty. A lady who 
was an old grandmother lived in the cottage. She lost her husband 
when she was about twenty-five years old. Many, many years ago her 
husband was killed by the soldiers while he was in the war. * * * 


Then follows a somewhat romantic story of four pages, con- 
cerning the old lady and her beautiful granddaughter. 
The above are given exactly as the pupils wrote them, and 
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are enough in themselves to show the value of pictures as a 
stimulant to the imagination. 

Pictures develop a taste for drawing. It is a question often 
asked by teachers of the deaf, How may pupils’ attention be 
directed to the subject of drawmg? I would answer this 
by saying, Let them have a free use of pictures. Children, 
and especially deaf children, are always on the alert for some- 
thing to imitate, and when brought into close connection with 
pictures they naturally try to make copies of the objects con- 
tained in them, as horses, chairs, dogs, birds, etc. Encourage 
them as much as possible in this work, no matter how poor 
the copying, and you will have impressed in them a love for 
drawing. 

Pictures are very valuable aids in teaching the interrogative 
form. We all know the difficulty deaf children experience in 
comprehending and learning to use the interrogative forms. 
The following is an example of the way I used the interroga- 
tive form in developing language from a picture. The class 
under instruction was a third-year one, and had only received 
one lesson on this kind of work previous to this. The ques- 
tions were written by myself on the black-board, and as written 
were answered in turn by the pupils. The picture remained 
in full view during the entire recitation. 

What is that a picture of ? 

That is a picture of a little boy. 

Where is Mr. Archer standing ? 

He is standing near the window. 

Where is the boy standing ? 

He is standing before the sea. 

(Another pupil wrote:) He is standing near the sea. 

How is Kirk dressed ? 

He is dressed ina black coat and vest, brown trousers, and white collar. 

How is the boy dressed ? 

He is dressed in a black coat, small trousers, and white shirt. 

(Another pupil:) He is dressed in a black jacket, black short trousers, 
and a white shirt. 

Are you bareheaded ? 

Yes; I am bareheaded. 

Are you barefooted ? 

No; I am not barefooted. 

Is the boy bareheaded and barefooted ? 

Yes; he is bareheaded and barefooted. 

Has Lena a pleasant looking fave ? 

Yes; she has a pleasant looking face. 

Has the boy a pleasant looking face ? 
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Yes; he has a pleasant looking face. 

Is he smiling ? 

Yes; he is smiling. 

How old is Nellie ? 

She is 12 years old. 

How old is Carr? 

He is about 14 years old. 

How old does the bey look ? 

I think he looks about ten years old. 

(Another pupil:) I think he looks about elever years old. 

What is Brown holding in his right hand ? 

He is holding a lead pencil in his right hand. 

What is the boy holding in his right hand? 

He is holding some flowers in his right hand. 

What is he holding in his left hand ? 

He is holding his cap in his left hand. 

What is sticking in his cap ? 

There is a feather sticking in his cap. 

Does he look happy ? 

Yes; he looks happy. 

What is the title of the picture ? 

The title of the picture is ‘‘ Percy’s Memorial Day.”’ 

The above is as it appeared on the black-board. The de- 
scription was afterwards written out in corrected form, as fol- 
lows: 

Picture No, 2. 

That is a picture of a little boy. He is standing near the sea. He is 
dressed in a black jacket, black knickerbocker trousers, and a white 
shirt. He is barefooted and bareheaded. He has a pleasant looking face. 
He is smiling. He looks about ten or eleven years old. He is holding a 
bouquet of flowers in his right hand, and his cap in his left hand. There 
is a feather sticking in his cap. He looks happy. The title of the pic- 
ture is ‘‘ Percy’s Memorial Day.” 

Many more reasons might be enumerated why pictures 
should be used in teaching the deaf, but instead I will give a 
short account of my first experience with them. Shortly after 
I became an instructor of the deaf I recognized the fondness 
for pictures shown by the pupils under my charge (a class in 
their second year) and the curiosity and interest they displayed 
to learn the names of the objects contained in these pictures. 
I saw of how great service this would be in teaching language, 
and turned it to advantage. I got a number of pictures—col- 
ored and otherwise—containing a large number of objects, and 
gave each pupil a picture and let him write out the names of 
as many objects as he knew, and then inquire of me the names 
of those he did not know. If the pictures were colored I let 
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the pupils write the color of the object, as a black dog, a 
brown horse, a red ball, ete.; and if the objects were of differ- 
ent sizes, I let them state the size, as a large ball, a small ball, 
a big cat, a little cat, ete. I continued this work half an hour 
daily until the end of the session (about three months), and 
found their vocabulary was greatly increased, and their knowl- 
edge of color and ideas of size much more correct. 

The next year Lagain hada second year’s class. I practised 
them for a few months in the same kind of work. After that 
I pasted a number of miscellaneous pictures into a scrap-book 
and wrote under each its name or a descriptive sentence of it. 
The pictures were pasted in at first regardless of any partic- 
ular order, but afterwards I selected them with more care, 
putting in only those that I knew would be of service to me 
and would express just what was wanted. The first page of my 
scrap-book contained the following pictures: A gun, a cat and 
kittens, a revolver, a hen and chickens (colored), a locomotive, 
a boy wheeling a wheelbarrow, a perambulator (baby carriage). 
I hung the book up so that all the class could see it at the 
same time, and allowed each of them to write in turn the name 
of one of the pictures, as 7/hat is a picture of a gun. That 
is a picture of a cat and kittens, ete. When the names of all 
the pictures on the first page had been written on the black- 
board the pupils would write them on their slates. On the 
next day they had to write them without being able to see 
their names. Then I would take the pictures of the most 
familiar objects and talk with the class about them; for in- 
stance, taking the picture of the gun, I asked the class ques- 
tions like the following : 

Has your father a gun ? 

What is a gun for ? 

Can you shoot with a gun ? 

What is a gun made of ? 

When I came to the picture of the perambulator I asked 
what it was for, and immediately received the answer from 
one of the boys—* It is forwheeling a baby in.” This answer 
saused me some surprise, for though I knew the boy had seen 
a perambulator used, yet I was sure he was not able to ex- 
press its use in English. From inquiries which I afterwards 
made I found that he had simply applied his knowledge of the 
word wheeling from the preceding picture (the picture of a 
boy wheeling a wheelbarrow). This ready and practical ap- 
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plication greatly encouraged me, and I devoted a short time 
daily, continuing this work till the end of the session, when I 
found their general knowledge of things was vastly improved— 
more so, it seemed to me, than would have been possible with- 
out the use of pictures. 

The next year I had the same class (now in their third year) 
and pursued this work with good results. I made two sup- 
plementary scrap-books, containing pictures of articles arranged 
under the heads to which they belonged, as Articles of Furni- 
ture, Articles of Clothing, Tools, Vegetables, Jewelry, Persons, 
Farming Implements, Crockery, etc., etc. We had very inter- 
esting talks about each picture as it came under our notice. 
If the article represented by the picture could be conveniently 
brought into the class-room, I had it brought in, and, having 
seen the picture, the pupils would examine it with more care 
than they would otherwise have done. I made a specialty of 
teaching the uses of the different articles, and the material of 
which they were composed; also the interrogative form and 
prepositions. 

Towards the end of the session I introduced the description 
of pictures, developing this kind of work in the same way as 
given in the preceding part of this article. In selecting the 
pictures for description, I chose at first those which contained 
only one person or one object; afterward I selected those con- 
taining a person and an object, then two of each, and so on 
until they could describe more complicated pictures. 

The scrap-books referred to above are still in use in the Bel- 
fast School. 

Another use of pictures, not so easily formulated, but quite 
as important to my mind, is their power to aid thought. Ob- 
servation of the pictorial hieroglyphics of° primitive nations 
would seem to indicate that uneducated, undisciplined minds 
think in pictures. If this claim be true, one can readily see 
how much influence picture-work and picture training may 
exert upon the mental development of a congenitally deaf 
child. 


THOMAS 8. McALONEY, 
Normal Student in the National College, Washington, D. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE THE AIM OF THE EDUCATION 
OF THE DEAF? 


In endeavoring to carry out a difficult undertaking the nat- 
ural course is first to ascertain what we want to do; secondly, 
how to do it. Believing that a comprehensive understanding 
of the question at the head of the article would greatly facili- 
tate a solution of the question of methods, the writer ad- 
dressed the following circular to a number of prominent edu- 
vators, taking care to include representatives of all methods. 
Prompt and courteous replies were received from all but one 
or two, and to all who responded I desire to express my thanks. 

It was my intention to add some comments upon the sub- 
ject, but not wishing to take up too much space in the Annals, 
and believing that the subjoined letters will be more interest- 
ing than any remarks from the writer, I offer them, for the 


present, without comment. 
OLOF HANSON, M. A., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Circular of Enquiry. 


What should be the aim of the education of the deaf? 

Will you kindly favor me with your views on the above ques- 
tion, with the privilege of publication if desired? The question 
has reference largely to the method of instruction, oral or 
manual, that should be adopted in doubtful cases. 

It is desired that the answer be brief—a few words or lines— 
in order that the views of different educators may be conven- 
iently compared. 

A reply at as early a date as convenient would be esteemed 
a great favor. 


Replies. 


My reply to your question is that of Herbert Spencer, with 
an adjunct by myself: “The aim of the education of the deaf 
should be to prepare them for complete living by means of the 
articulate method.” 


PAUL BINNER, 
Principal of the Milwaukee Day-School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
204 
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The aim of the education of the deaf should be to train all 
the pupils in an institution so that each should go out ‘and 
make a self-supporting, intelligent, God-fearing, upright citi- 
zen; giving a good common-school education and handicraft 
to each; and, as far as possible with the means at hand, or that 
can be secured, giving higher education to such as can profit 
by it. I believe that each pupil should have regular instruc- 
tion in speech and speach-reading as long as any reasonable 
hope of teaching or retaining a useful amount of speech re- 
mains. 


F. D. CLARKE, M. A., 
Superintendent of the Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 


Whatever system of instruction may be pursued in the edu- 
cation of the deaf, the aim should be to prepare them for the 
intelligent discharge of the duties that may devolve upon 
them. 

If, in thus preparing them for the responsibilities of life, it 
shall be possible to teach them to speak and to read the lips it 
should by all means be done, but if this be found to be imprac- 
ticable their education should be carried forward by other 
means. 


A. L. E. CROUTER, M. A., 
Prmecipal of the Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 


Aside from a missionary spirit, the aim of the education of 
the deaf, I think, should be to furnish them a means of com- 
munication with the world around them, thereby rendering 
them happy, independent, and self-supporting. 

J. R. DOBYNS, M. A., 
Superintendent of the Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 


The education of the deaf should aim to develop in them 
and to communicate to them, by all expedients of illustration— 
actual, pictorial, acted, finger-spelled, written and oral—in their 
earliest youth, and to the highest degree, intelligence, strength, 
virtue, and language-power, written and oral, blended in the 
proportion that will best promote their personal value in their 
relations to the hearing, to the deaf, to the world’s affairs, and 
to their Maker. 

G. O. FAY, M. A., Pa. D., 
Instructor in the American Asylum, Hartford, Conn. 
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In the education of the deaf the aim should be to secure the 
highest possible development to the greatest possible number, 
morally, mentally, and physically. 

In choosing the means to attain this end, so far as moral 
and mental development are concerned, if one only of the two 
prominent methods, the manual and the oral, is to be employed 
to the exclusion of the other, the preference should, in my 
opinion, be given unhesitatingly to the manual method. 

My experience leads me to believe that the pure oral method, 
which undertakes to exclude signs and the manual alphabet 
from all part in the education of the deaf, is not to be com- 
mended under any circumstances. I am satisfied that the 
language of signs should have a place of honor in every school 
for the deaf, including such as undertake to carry on a large 
part of their training by speech. I do not consider any person 
fully prepared to instruct deaf children, even orally, who has 
not a good command of the language of signs. 

I think the true interest of the deaf as a class would be best 
advanced if all were in schools conducted under the combined 
system, where every child could have a full opportunity of 
learning to speak, but where only those should continue to re- 
ceive instruction in speech whose success therein was evident 
and decided; where every child would enjoy the comfort and 
mental stimulus of an authorized and judicious use of the lan- 
guage of signs. 

EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, Pu. D., LL. D., 
President of the National College, Washington, D. C. 
‘ 


The aim should be to make men and women of the deaf—to 
develop in them churacter and power to think and to do. 

The method which will best accomplish these ends in special 
vases is the best method for these cases. In one instance this 
might be the oral method, in another it might be the manual. 

The character of the case would determine the method in 


my mind. 
J. A. GILLESPIE, M. A., 
Superintendent of the Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 


The aim of the education of the deaf should be to fit them 
as fully as possible to meet the conflicts of life, and to stand 
as nearly as may be upon an equality with persons who hear 
and speak. No one method of instruction can be equally ad- 
vantageous in all cases. Some of the deaf can acquire a 
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knowledge of spoken language and lip-reading, but many are 
unable to do that to any great degree; those who cannot 
should have the privilege of making the most they can under 
the manual method. 
PHILIP G. GILLETT, M. A., LL. D., 
Superintendent of the Illinois Institution, Jacksonville, lil. 
Teach them to speak and read the lips, and give them ¢ 
common-school education on the basis of spoken language. 
DAVID GREENE, 
Principal of the Institution for Improved Instruction, 
New York, N. Y. 
The aim of the education of the deaf should be to give them 
a language sufficiently clear that they may be able to express 
themselves intelligently: teach them to realize their position in 
the world as moral and responsible beings, and have as many 
as possible instructed in some trade or art for which they may 
be found individually suited, so that they may be able to make 
an honest, independent livelihood. In giving them an educa 
tion I favor the combined system as it is generally understood 
by those engaged in the work. 
R. MATHISON, M. A., 
Superintendent of the Ontario Institution, 
Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 
The aim of the education of the deaf, in a word, should be 
good citizenship; in other words, to make of our pupils good, 
dutiful children; good husbands and wives; good fathers and 
mothers; good, loyal, industrious citizens; good Christian men 
and women; ornaments to society, and supporters of the Com- 
monwealth. 
J. L. NOYES, L. H. D., 
Superintendent of the Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 


In my judgment, the essentials of general training for the 
deaf are a dignified bearing, good manners, and correct moral 


habits: a knowledge of reading 
5? 


writing, and arithmetic; 
ability to compose an intelligent letter; speech when practica- 
ble, and a useful trade. All the deaf should acquire this, and 
as much more as time, opportunity, and the circumstances of 
their individual cases will permit. There are no bounds to the 
possible educational development of the deaf, any more than 
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there are limits to the knowledge which other people may 


acquire. 
JOHN W. SWILER, M. A., 
Superintendent of the Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 


In answering your questions I give utterance to convictions 
formed under peculiar circumstances. There has never been 
any other school for the deaf besides the one I am connected 
with in which all the pupils have been accustomed from the 
beginning of their school life to the free use of the vernacular 
of the country as their common language, through either the 
orthographic or phonetic manuals, as well as through speech 
and writing. 

In answer to your first question, the aim in the education 
of the deaf should be to fit them for social and business life 
with the hearing. To enable them to compete on terms of 
equality with the hearing, they should be given a better edu- 
cation and preparation for life than is given their hearing 
competitors ; for if in all other points they are equal, the deaf 
are handicapped by the advantage the hearing have in the 
possession of an important sense which the former lack. 

As to your second question, in regard to the “ comparative 
value of oral and manual instruction in doubtful cases,” if you 
mean by “ oral instruction” teaching through speech, and by 
‘* manual instruction” teaching through the language of con- 
ventional gesture signs, which have to be learned by both 
pupil and teacher before instruction can be communicated 
through it, I cannot have much to say. 

I do not believe that it is an advantage to any deaf child to 
acquire and depend upon a language of gesture signs. Every 
child will learn to give expression to whatever concepts he can 
form as readily through the English language as through any 
other. ‘ Doubtful cases,” or children who are not smart, may 
have few concepts, but English “ signs” or words expressing 
these few concepts are as easy to learn and use as are De I'Epée 
gesture “signs,” or the words of that language. Whatever 
words come to be a part of the vocabulary of a deaf child so 
that he can think them with readiness, he can learn to utter 
through speech with a varying degree of mechanical accuracy 
and of intelligibility, unless there is some peculiar physical 
defect to prevent. 

As the deaf are in school to be trained for association with 
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people who use the English language and English literature, 
they should be given this language as their vernacular and 
this literature as their birthright. 
Z. F. WESTERVELT, 
Superintendent of the Western New York Institution, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The aim of the education of the deaf is to make good 
men and women out of a material that, without education, is 
not only useless but dangerous to society; and to make of 
these people intelligent, productive, law-abiding citizens. 

W. WILKINSON, L. H. D., 
Principal of the California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 


To reply as briefly as possible to your question, the aim of 
the education of the deaf should be their mental, moral, and 
physical development by the use of whatever means will best 
accomplish that end; or, in other words, the aim should be 
to make them intelligent, independent, Christian men and 


women. 
JOB WILLIAMS, L. H. D., 


Principal of the American Asylum, Hartford, Conn. 


We should aim to make of our pupils God-fearing, law- 
abiding men and women. Weshould aim to make them intel- 
ligent and well-informed. Keeping character, mental power, 
and knowledge of the world first and always foremost in view, 
we should then try to provide them with a practical knowledge 
of those things likely to be of most use to them after leaving 
school. Among these I would name, in the order of their im- 
portance: a knowledge of the usages of society, speech and 
lip-reading, and the mastery of a trade or profession. 

G. L. WYCKOFF, 
Principal of the Educational Department of the 
Iowa School, Council Biuffs, Iowa. 


In answer to your question, I am not able to formulate any 
better statement of my views than that reported by one of 
our teachers as given her in one of our State normal schools: 
“The aim of education is to give the child the ability and in- 


clination to make the right use of all his faculties.” 
CAROLINE A. YALE, 
Principal of the Clarke Institution, Northampton, Mass. 


THERESA EXNER. 


[ WuitE Helen Keller has been receiving her education at home and at 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind, South Boston, from Miss A. M. 
Sullivan, two other little girls, both blind and deaf, seven years her 
seniors, however, have been under insiruction—remote from one another 
—in European institutions for the deaf, the one Ragnhild Kaata, of 
Valders, at Hamar, Norway, by the principal, Mr. Elias H. Hofgaard, whose 
pupil she became in the year 1888, at the age of fourteen years; and the 
other, little Theresa Exner, a native of Louisville, Kentucky, likewise 
born in the year 1873, at the Bavarian State Institution for the Deaf at 
Wiirzburg, under the direction of the principal, Dr. Otto Wolf, of whose 
immediate family circle she became a member in the year 1886, at the age 
of thirteen years. 

In each case the sense of touch, of course, constituted, at the begin- 
ning of instruction, primarily the principal means of communication be- 
tween teacher and pupil, but it is interesting to note that in the case of each 
of these three children the initial instruction imparted direct by their three 
teachers proceeded and was accomplished by different methods—that of 
Helen Keller solely by the manual alphabet, that of Ragnhild Kaata by 
the oral method, excluding the manual alphabet and all gestures, and 
that of Theresa Exner by a combination of the sign, manual alphabet, 
and oral methods. The Braille point and embossed type systems con- 
stituted the medium of instruction other than that imparted directly by the 
teachers, but eventually, it appears, the favorite means of communication 
on the part of the pupils in all three cases has been and is oral. 

The story of Helen Keller’s course of instruction has been admirably 
told us by her devoted teacher and the able principal of the Perkins In- 
stitution.* That of Ragnhild Kaata has also been well stated by Mr. Lars 
A. Havstad in the Mentor, vol. i, No. 4, and by Mrs. M. S. Lamson, the 
teacher of Laura Bridgman, in the Annals (xxxv, 217-219), and we now 
give an abstract of Dr. Wolf’s last reports (1891 and 1892), together with 
some items from private letters of his, subsequently received, which show 
- the course of instruction pursued in the case of the little Louisville girl. 
It appears that Theresa Exner was born in the year 1873, at Louisville, 
Kentucky, where a married sister of hers yet resides. When Theresa 
was but four years of age her parents returned to Wiirzburg, Bavaria, the 
place of their birth, taking her along. When five years of age Theresa’s 
eyes commenced to give her trouble, growing worse from year to year. 
In her sixth year she gradually lost her hearing, and by the time she 
arrived at the age of eight years she had become totally deaf and blind. 
Meanwhile, first her mother and then her father died. She was then put 
into a Catholic asylum, simply to be taken care of, the sisters neither 
having orders nor the ability to instruct her. 

Failing to secure admission for her to any institution for the blind, 
her guardian, a noble-minded mason, member of one of the lodges at. 
Wiirzburg, appealed to Dr. Wolf to interest himself in her case. Dr. 

*See the Annals, xxxiii, 96-112; xxxvii, 23-30, 127-154, 
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Wolf took the child on trial and soon satisfied himself that she could be 
successfully educated. The following extracts from his reports for 1891 
and 1892 tell the story of her education.—Joun H1rz. | 

Theresa Exner entered our Institution in September, 1886, 
when fourteen years of age. Up to that time, it is to be re- 
gretted, she had received no instruction. Could her education 
have been commenced immediately after her misfortune it 
would have proved much less difficult. At that time her im- 
pressions were still vivid, and to some extent the remembrance 
of her sensation of hearing could have been utilized. As it 
was, it naturally resulted in her perceptions becoming confused 
and in part wholly lost to memory. In the absence of all 
ability on her part to apply correctives auricularly, her speech 
had deteriorated to such an extent that it finally became 
searcely intelligible at all. 

During the past five years Theresa has been an inmate of 
our Institution—in fact, a member of the principal’s immediate 
family, and had a special teacher assigned to her, who imparts 
instruction to her individually. How successfully, appears 
from the repeated utterances of the child, who on divers oc- 
vasions has said: “Iam real glad that I can now learn just 
like other children. Heretofore I knew nothing of God, could 
not read, neither write nor cipher, nor perform any handiwork 
whatever. I want to learn still more, so that I may become 
real intelligent.” She has also on several occasions expressed 
herself as follows: “ My father should have sent me to the In- 
stitution as soon as I became deaf and blind; I would then 
have learned still better.” 

Her first instruction, it can well be imagined, was very diffi- 
cult, and her progress extremely slow. First of all, means 
had to be devised to reach the inner mental consciousness, 
isolated as it had become from the exterior world. The first 
attempt to accomplish this—which we designate primary in- 
struction—succeeded. The sense of touch became alike eye 
and ear to the unfortunate child. By means of it Theresa was 
taught the writing practised by the blind. By means of the 
raised letters touched she was taught their connection with 
the object they referred to. Whatever was written was used 
also for reading exercises, and in this way it was also sought to 
improve her articulation. By uniting letters she gradually 
formed syllables, then words. The uniting of syllables into 
words was first illustrated by forming the simplest and most 
familiar of words; this stock was then steadily increased. 
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The child needed first to be aided to recognize in written 
characters her remembered word supply. This seems easy 
enough to the child possessed of all its senses, but in this 
case it was a herculean task. When imparting abstract ideas 
the same plan was pursued that is followed out with those in 
the full possession of their senses. Actual objects served as 
a basis; imagination then, by combination and comparison, 
aided. 

Explanations in the beginning were made wholly through 
the medium of the sign-language until in part substituted by 
writing. In the matter of writing Theresa is now familiar 
with twomethods. The Braille, which, owing to its simplicity 
and easy legibility, has proved itself peculiarly well adapted 
for beginners, continues as yet to serve as the chief medium 
of instruction. This form of writing, however, not being gen- 
erally understood, and the pupil having manifested a strong 
desire to have written communication directly with her rela- 
tives and friends, she was also taught to write in raised letters 
by means of Klein’s point type apparatus. 

After surmounting the first difficulties encountered in 
Theresa’s instruction, her religious training was the chief ob- 
jective aim, We endeavored to impart to her clear ideas of 
right and wrong, and awaken in her an understanding of the 
purpose of her existence with reference to the higher destiny 
of mankind. These incidental religious meditations developed 
in her an ardent desire to go to confession. She now attends 
confession repeatedly during the year, and it is assumed will 
be among the fortunate deaf pupils who, during the coming 
spring of 1892, will receive confirmation and partake of the 
Holy Communion. 

Biblical stories told her in simple language at all times in- 
tensely arouse her interest. The same is the case with the 
simple stories, fables, and tales in the Reader. She has made 
such progress in language that she now readily understands 
and applies all the simpler forms of speech, and finds pleasure 
in occupying herself in developing them. It is in this wise 
that every dictation or lesson given affords her a profitable 
source of entertainment and instruction. Each of these occa- 
sions presents to her subjects for thought, and affects her dis- 
position beneficially; for days she will occupy herself with 
personages thus introduced to her, participating in their joys 
and sorrows. 
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Very difficult also was her instruction in articulation and 
speech. It required continuous practice to correct the faulty 
sounds and forestall the deterioration of her pronunciation. 
Conceptions of former periods which unconsciously lay dor- 
mant in her soul needed to be aroused, the more confused 
cleared, and new ones added. It is worth mentioning here 
that moral ideas often arise now the presence of which can be 
explained only by their existence in her soul, as it were, in em- 
bryo at least, from earliest youth, and which must have subse- 
quently developed. 

Arithmetic is another but less promising study. Examining 
frequently by the sense of touch different coins, Theresa has 
familiarized herself with them. 

With the aid of these coins and other objects, the four 
elementary forms of arithmetic were practised. Thus far, 
however, we regret to say, only the simplest forms could be 
applied, and the results, therefore, in arithmetic, as compared 
with her other studies, leave much to be desired. 

Handiwork is the pupil’s favorite branch of occupation and 
study. With rare perseverance, she has learned knitting, then, 
in making clothes for her dolls, sewing, and finally simple 
crocheting. She delights in all kinds of feminine handiwork. 
Whatever she makes in this line she utilizes herself, or dis- 
poses of as presents to those near and dear toher. Heracqui- 
sition of knowledge, however, is not confined to the hours of 
regular instruction. Her intense eagerness to gain knowledge 
causes her to make all sorts of inquiries, and ‘she never rests 
until she obtains measurable satisfaction. This, as a rule, is 
accomplished by means of gestures or signs cognizable by the 
sense of touch, with a facility almost equal to that of oral 
speech. At times, it is true, her queries are of a very peculiar 
character; for, despite her age, it must be remembered that in 
many respects Theresa is yet a child. For instance, a dog or 
bird which may accidentally come to her notice will occupy 
her attention for an hour or more in the scrutiny to which she 
will subject the animal in her examination of its shape, its 
surface, and several parts. On the whole she is mentally a 
sharp observer, and frequently astonishes those around her by 
extremely thoughtful remarks. 

During the earlier part of her sojourn here play constituted 
her chief source of entertainment. Nowshe prefers to amuse 
herself by talking and doing handiwork. Thus she passes 
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days and weeks in work and recreation ; only now and then is 
she reminded of her sad condition, most of the time being gay 
and cheerful. When, at times, however, the thought of her 
misfortune assails her she is quite inconsolable and appealingly 
begs to be given sight and hearing. Alas, this good fortune 
cannot accrue to her in this life, during which her hopes will 
remain unfulfilled. Although, however, her material eye can 
never recover its sight and her ear must be always a stranger 
to sound, within there is no darkness or waste. In spite of 
her being deprived of the two principal senses, this child 
wanders on towards her earthly and eternal destiny in the 
same path allotted to those enjoying the full possession of 
their five senses. She has learned to utilize her time, knows 
her life’s destiny, and cheerfully strives towards its consumma- 
tion.* 


As the spark of fire in the stone, so within a human mind may oft lie 
hidden an unsuspected energy: which, through some hard stroke of fate, 
may be kindled into glorious flame.—Schiller. 

The sorely afflicted Theresa Exner, whose mind, like the hard 
stone of which Schiller speaks, seemed in the first years of her 
instruction so dull and unresponsive, has during the past year 
wonderfully developed. As she gains in the comprehension 
and use of language, her inner life appears to become more 
and more illuminated, developing in the outward expression of 
her thoughts and feelings a singular freshness and originality 
which become more marked from year to year. 

The looking forward on her part to that longed-for day, the 
day of her first communion, which she was to receive at Easter, 
acted the whole year through as a spur to hard study and a 
conscientious effort to do right. 

Her religious instruction was carried on according to former 
methods, but in addition to a review of the before-mentioned 
chapter the following topics were considered : 

Lessons upon the eucharist, baptism, and penance, subjects 
which had previously been taught only in a general manner, 
were this year thoroughly and carefully explained. 

In Biblical history were learned the wedding feast at Cana, 


*Thus far the sketch has been taken from Dr. Wolf’s report of Decem- 
ber, 1891; what follows—which has been translated by Miss Sarah H. 
Porter, of the Kendall School—is from his report of December, 1892.— 
J. 
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the taking of the multitude of fishes, the healing of the man 
with a withered arm, the Sermon on the Mount, the leper, the 
healing of the centurion’s servant, the stilling of the tempest, 
the story of Jairus’s daughter, the choice and sending out of 
the Apostles, the miracle of the loaves and fishes, the ascension 
of Christ, the descent of the Holy Ghost, and the account of 
the passion of Jesus. Short reading-lessons formed the prin- 
cipal ground-work for language-teaching, the object kept 
steadily in view being a ready use and comprehension of every- 
day, idiomatic German. The sentences and lessons used were 
simple and short. . 

In her speech the consonants s, st, 7, etc., gave considerable 
trouble, and when not reminded of them by the teacher she 
was quite apt to let them slip entirely out of her speech. 
Other errors also crept in. For instance, she is quite likely, 
when left to herself, to say “ nichtes” instead of “ nichts.” On 
the whole, however, her success in speech is most gratifying, 


and her improvement greatly surprises those who heard her 


first imperfect articulation some years ago. She is herself 
most eager to talk, for she wishes very much to be “fein” in 
all things, and never loses an opportunity of using the new 
expressions she has learned. In this way her vocabulary of 
spoken words is constantly enlarged. She is also proud of 
showing her improvement and knowledge of language by per- 
forming a great deal of voluntary outside work, writing con- 
gratulatory letters, etc. 

One day she brought in a paper upon which she had written 
the names of all the animals she knew. At another time she 
noted down all the maladies of which she had ever heard, and 
also the different parts of the human body. This sort of work 
she usually performs secretly, in order to surprise her teachers 
with unexpected results. 

In arithmetic she has been confined to the four elementary 
rules, with simple practical examples in weights and measures. 
These latter gave considerable trouble, especially the subject 
of weight, since without the use of corresponding objects at 
hand interest and enthusiasm fail, and likewise the basis of all 
instruction—conception and comprehension—will be lacking. 
The mathematical exercises are generally brief, as within a 
quarter or at most half an hour the young scholar begs for a 
change. 

For geography Theresa has the greatest enthusiasm. She 
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knows the points of the compass, and so finely developed is 
her sense of feeling that she is able to tell nearly always in her 
daily walks from what quarter the wind is blowing, and is 
always inquiring as to the relative situation of different towns 
and cities. By means of a bold relief-map she has taught her- 
self the location and direction from Wurzburg of the cities best 
known to her by name (Munich, Augsburg, Straubing, etc.), 
and has also learned in the same way the course of the 
principal rivers in Bavaria. She knows that the land in which 
she lives is called Bavaria and belongs to a larger country 
called Germany; also that the latter is ruled by an emperor, 
while the former is under a king, for whom a regent governs. 
She hopes, after her confirmation, to learn more about her own 
country and its people, and is especially anxious to study 
about America. 

She enjoys fancy-work and sewing as much as ever, and 
devotes all her spare time out of school, except that demanded 
for physical exercise, to the making of pretty things for her 
relatives and friends. The constant activity of her mind is 
shown in numberless thoughtful questions directed to those 
about her. For instance, the subject of taxes gave rise to 
many ethical queries, and she could hardly be convinced that it 
was right for people to receive interest on money. 

One day, writing sentences on “fire,” she said: “I think the 
fire likes to eat coal and wood, but probably prefers paper.” 
Again, since people who support themselves by the labor of 
their hands are called “‘ hand-workers,” so, she said, teachers, 
lawyers, ministers, and that class of people should be called 
mouth-workers.” 

Counting the five senses, she insisted that six was the proper 
number, since speaking should surely be included in the enu- 
meration. The quickness of her mental grasp—the sharpness 
of her comprehension—is truly wonderful. She frequently ap- 
pears to understand a new subject more rapidly and clearly 
than the majority of persons blessed with all their senses are 
able to do. Her bodily health at present is most excellent, 
although she suffered last year from a severe attack of influ- 
enza, complicated with inflammation of the lungs. Her pro- 
pensity to conceal the fact when she is really ill, for fear of 
being confined to her bed, proved in this case most unfortu- 
nate, and she was unable, during the entire vacation, to leave 
her room. This long sickness, however, brought a large num- 
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ber of new experiences into her life, which, as is her habit, she 
has applied and enlarged upon in her language work of the 
present year. 

Theresa still preserves her sunny disposition and is almost 
always in good humor. The large number of pupils in the 
Institution, as well as the corps of teachers and officers, gives 
her ample opportunity to indulge her propensity for making 
new and ardent friendships. Her nature demands variety. 
She soon tires of a limited circle of people, and likes to draw 
from every new acquaintance some newexperience. She jokes 
with all, oddly distorts names and expressions, and affords 
her friends a great deal of amusement by her sharp replies 
and lively sallies. Formerly she enjoyed greatly having fairy 
stories told to her, but she has of late renounced these be- 
cause “they never really happened,” and prefers, as being 
more reliable, accounts taken from the daily papers of accidents 
and other sensational happenings, affording her subjects of 
inquiry for days. 

Her fine instinct distinguishes in most cases very clearly 
between right and wrong, but when in doubt upon any point 
she always refers the matter to some trusted friend—usually 
her teacher—for she never wishes to be “ wicked.” She gives 
a great deal of good advice to her playmates, talks over the 
lessons she has in common with them, like Biblical history, and 
finding, perhaps, that her own lesson has been made shorter 
than the class exercise, draws from them all the points she 
has missed. She tries to give the younger deaf children as 
much news as possible, explains to them carefully any language 
which they seem not to understand, and, in short, enacts toward 
them the part of an elder sister who, while quite conscious of 
her own mental superiority, is yet happy in helping them along. 
Of this happiness the child shall not be deprived. She is 
allowed to enjoy it to the full, for through it she has what 
her guardian wished when he brought her here, namely, 
“a spur to mental activity, a satisfaction in her communica- 
tion with others, and at the same time a forgetfulness of her 
own misfortunes.” 

Dr. OTTO WOLF, 
Director of the Bavarian Institution, Wiirzburg, Bavaria. 
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ART VERSUS NATURE; OR, PRINCIPLES AND RULES 
OF PROGRESS VERSUS THE POWER OF HABIT. 


By what system of instruction can a deaf-mute pupil be 
most successfully led to acquire the use of alphabetic lan- 
guage? 

To answer this question completely in one brief essay seems 
as impracticable as to attempt in one short chapter of natural 
history to classify and describe the plants and animals, birds, 
insects, reptiles, and fishes of a whole continent. But we must 
try, though our effort be but a beginning. 

The children of men, in the feebleness of infancy and child- 
hood, have each and every one of them, through the long suc- 
cession of generations down to the present, been thrown into 
the difficult necessity of acquiring the use of language by grad- 
ual efforts from the smallest beginnings. 

The inquiry being made how one of our race, who is suffer- 
ing the deprivation of the use of one of his senses, can most 
advantageously accomplish a certain acquisition, we think it 
may throw some light upon the subject of our inquiry to ob- 
serve, at least casually, the law of action and progress that 
regulates the use of his powers in general. 

It is an old and trite maxim, though none the less true for 
being old and trite, that “ man isa creature of habit.” “I trust 
everything, under God,” says Lord Brougham, “ to habit, upon 
which, in all ages, the law-giver, as well as the schoolmaster, 
has mainly placed his reliance—habit, which makes everything 
easy, and casts all difficulties upon the deviation from the 
wonted course.” 

Here we think it will not be foreign to the purpose of our 
inquiry to detain ourselves a little while in some passing obser- 
vations upon the power of habit as exemplified in the life and 
actions of mankind in the various conditions of their existence. 
From these exemplifications we think we shall perceive that 
habit, the result of long-continued practice of any action, be- 
comes a more potent influence than intention ; so that under its 
influence we do, without meditation and design, and even uncon- 
sciously, that which it has previously cost us much effort to 
learn. Many instructive instances of this might be adduced. 
A few will be sufficient to illustrate the truth of our position. 


I recollect, many years ago, standing in company with Dr. Gal- 
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laudet (the elder) at the bedside of a dying man who had been 
a shoemaker. In his dying struggle, and while in a state of 
apparent unconsciousness, his hands and arms performed, with 


striking regularity, the movements to which he had for years 
been accustomed in working at his trade. Here we iind a man, 
in a state of unconsciousness, involuntarily performing actions 
which he had learned by early and long-continued careful prac- 
tice. 

The extreme rapidity and ease with which an expert musician 
runs his fingers over the keys of his instrument, executing with 
almost the swiftness of lightning, and apparently without any 
effort, passages involving action, simple and combined, of most 
perplexing difficulty, the learning of which must have been 
acquired only by long, patient, and careful study and practice, 
afford us a striking example of the power of habit. So the 
swift evolutions of the dancers, the wonderful feats of the gym- 
nasts, the cat-and-squirrel-like trippings of the rope-walkers, 
the monkey-like sailors with sure feet and hands climbing and 
working the numerous ropes of their ship’s rigging, day and 
night, in storm and in calm; the skill with which persons hav- 
ing lost their hands, or having been born without hands, ac- 
quire the use of their toes to perform the work of their fingers— 
these and the thousand and one expert performances that the 
practised mind and muscles of mankind learn to execute, all 
unite in manifesting and proving to us the wonderful, the almost 
inconceivable, power of habit. The principle that we may ad- 
duce from these and other examples is simply this, viz: Zhat 
early and persistent practice of the most difficult performances 
will enable us to accomplish and repeat them with the most 
perfect ease and precision, with little or no effort. 

Much reliance is placed upon theories and’ plans and rules 
for accomplishing the business of life. It is well and necessary 
to have correct rules to guide our actions; but theories and 
rules, though never so skilfully devised and applied, will not 
enable us to accomplish the business without practice—long- 
continued, unremitted practice. Itis practice that forms habit. 
It is “ practice that makes perfect.” 

In devising our plan for the successful development of the 
mental and physical powers of man in education it is necessary 
to take a comprehensive and carefully discerning view of these 
powers as they unfold themselves in the successive stages of 
his existence. 
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One of the French philosophical writers* on the education 
of deaf-mutes has described mankind as presenting, in the 
successive stages of their educational development, these five 
orders of phenomena, viz., 1, life; 2, motion; 3, gesticulation 
(or silent expression); 4, oral language; 5, written language— 
each of these orders resulting, successively, from the preced- 
ing one. Thus life must precede motion. Motion must pre- 
cede gesticulation. Gesticulation must precede speech. Speech 
must precede writing. This arrangement is certainly ingen- 
ious and beautiful, and as we examine it we shall find it in exact 
accordance with our progressive condition in life as we advance 
upward from early infancy to expert manhood. We find man 
at first a feeble, unconscious little being, possessed simply of 
life and an organized body. As soon as life is fairly initiated 
and established, the organs of the body begin to move and 
gradually to acquire the power of motion. These movements 
are at first feeble and undirected, but by exercise they continue 
to acquire power until by repeated motion the little organs 
become able to move with strength and precision. They thus 
form the habit of action. Thus the second stage of progress 
is initiated—1, life; 2, motion. 

From motion the intelligent principle within, which we call 
the soul, proceeds to express itself by gesticulation. Gesticu- 
Jation, or the language of expressive attitude, looks, and 
action, must always precede the knowledge and use of verbal 
language. The ability to express thought by gesticulation 
constitutes the third stage of our progress. From gesticula- 
tion we proceed to speech ; from speech to writing. It would 
be interesting and instructive to describe minutely and ex- 
emplify the gradual progress of the mind and the bodily 
organs through their successive stages of development, from 
the feeble beginnings of unconscious infancy to the active 
efficiency of accomplished manhood. But our limits at the 
present time will not allow us to attempt this. 

Another division of the phenomena manifested in the grad- 
ual development of the physical and mental powers of man, 
and one that well serves our present purpose, I think, is this: 
1st, the period of the passive state,in which we seem simply 
to receive impressions by sensation and perception ; 2d, that 
of the transition state, in which, by observation, study, and 
imitation, we seem to pass from the passive to the active ; 3d, 


*Mr. Piroux: Théorie philosophique de Venseignement des sourds-muets 
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that of the active state, in which, by practice and habit, we pro- 
duce voluntarily and independently those actions, mental and 
bodily, which we have previously learned by sensation, percep- 
tion, observation, and imitation. A pupil at a dancing-school 
learning to dance, a little girl learning to sew, a “raw re- 
cruit” drilling, are examples of this. Indeed, any one, old 
or young, learning to do something new exemplifies the truth 
of this principle. We know what we have learned. We know 
well what we have learned thoroughly. We can do well what 
we have practised perfectly. I do not assume to discuss this 
subject in this brief essay fully, nor in a metaphysical and 
philosophical manner, but simply to present its practical bear- 
ings. The nature and power of Aadit constitute a great and 
important subject, and it is one that has more to do with our 
success in education and our progress in life than the most 
thoughtful and considerate ones among learners, teachers, and 
philosophers are aware of. 

In applying this principle of the power of habit to the ac- 
quisition of knowledge and the use of language by deaf-mutes. 
let us again recur to the scale of Professor Piroux. Accord- 
ing to that, mankind exhibit in their progress from infancy 
upward, 1, the power of life; 2, motion; 3, gesticulation ; 4, 
oral language; 5, written language. Wherein, now, do deaf- 
mutes differ from mankind in their progress of development 
when measured by this scale? Only in their ability to use 
oral language. The question that meets us first, then, and 
concerns us most in the education of the deaf-mute is, How 
can we best supply this deficiency? Many educators of deaf- 
mutes say, By articulation, 7. e., by teaching the deaf to speak 
artificially and mechanically. But speech to the deaf from 
infancy is not what speech to the hearing is, andl never can be 
made such. It is but a forced effort to render that visible 
which was by the Creator, designed to be audible. 

What substitute, then, can we find to take its place? We 
have one already! a beautiful, effective one (thanks to God's 
good providence and the skill of the ingenious inventor of 
the manual alphabet), in which the hand is made to perform 
the part of the tongue (“manus vicaria linguze”); so that our act 
of instructing the deaf is, as was truly and beautifully said by 
one of the French poets, the art “de parler par la main, 
d’entendre par les yeux”—the art of speaking with the hand, 
of hearing with the eye. Here, then, I must avow my convic- 
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tion and belief that a great deficiency in the education of deaf- 
mutes, as generally conducted, consists in a want of early 
initiation into the use of their manual language, substituting 
it as early as practicable for the speech that ordinary children 
use, and practising it carefully and persistently until habit 
renders it—partially at first, and increasingly as the child ad- 
vances in age—the medium of thought. 

But it may be objected that this is impracticable. If this ob- 
jection be made, we think that the chief argument that can be 
pleaded for the objection will be found to be, first, that it 
seems very difficult, and, second, that it has seldom, if ever, been 
done. To this we reply that the fact that a thing seems diffi- 
cult, and has never been done, goes but a little way towards 
proving that it cannot be done. A few years ago it was said 
and believed by many that railways for swift travelling by 
steam carriages, and the working of electric telegraphs, were 
impracticable. No one now believes in the impracticability of 
either of these grand, successful, public conveniences. 

We are now enjoying the benefit of hundreds of beautiful 
and useful inventions which, a few years ago, were not thought 
of, or, if thought of at all, were only thought of as impractica- 
ble. For many centuries the whole learned world united in 
believing the instruction of deaf-mutes in alphabetic language 
to be impracticable. Who doubts the practicability of this 
now? 

I cannot but think that the educators of deaf-mutes in this 
and in other countries have hitherto erred in not giving to the 
subject of the early instruction of deaf-mute children in alpha- 
betic language more careful thought and attention, and devot- 
ing to it more patient and persistent labor, so as to secure for 
them in their difficult pursuit of written language the aid of 
this all-potent, over-ruling power of habit in using words as 
the medium of their early thoughts. ._ The success that has at- 
tended the efforts that have been made in a few remarkable 
cases in educating deaf-mute and blind children—deaf and 
blind from early childhood—proves most indubitably the prac- 
ticability of imparting to deaf-mutes an early and successful 
use of alphabeticallanguage. Will it be said that this can only 
be done by great labor and unwearied effort? This is true. 
But is not the object to be attained worthy of the effort? 
“Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well.” If itis 
worth while to educate deaf-mutes at all, it is worth while to 
educate them well. 
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Now, perchance, after all this it will be said, as was said by 
Job to his friends when they were boring him with remarks 
that he did not at all relish, “ Forcible, indeed, are right words, 
but what doth your arguing prove?” I reply: It proves, or 
at least it is meant to prove, that the means to be chiefly re- 
lied upon in instructing deaf-mutes in the use of verbal lan- 
guage is practice in the use of words. If it be true, as we 
think we have made it to appear, that the universal law of 
progress that governs the exercise of all the powers of mind 
and body is habit, the result of repeated use, why should the 
case of the deaf-mute child in acquiring language be made an 
exception? Why should not the mode of instruction for the 
deaf-mute child in acquiring language be made, as nearly as 
practicable, to conform to the course of nature which the 
almighty and all-wise Creator of mind and language has de- 
vised and ordained for the children of mankind in learning the 
meaning and use of words for expressing themselves? Ordi 
nary children acquire a knowledge of the meaning of thousands 


of words, and the proper use of them in constructing sentences, 
long before they are able to comprehend the simplest of all 
grammatical rules or even the simplest forms of syntactical 
analysis. Thousands of children in the nursery, at the age of 


three and four and five years, acquire the fluent and intelligent 
use of two, three, and sometimes four different languages, so 
as to express their thoughts readily in these languages, and 
receive all the ideas that need be communicated to them, long 
before they are aware that there is such a science as grammar, 
or that the words that they use can be classified and called by 
the names of the different parts of speech,'and also that the 
sentences which they make have clauses which can be dissev- 
ered and analyzed according to exact rules of syntax. 

The sentences that our deaf-mute pupils usually first learn 
to understand and use, such as “ What 1s your name?” “ How 
old are you?” “How do you do?” etce., are sentences the 
least susceptible of grammatical analysis. How do they be- 
come able to understand and use them correctly? Of course 
it is simply by the power of Aabit. They practise these sen- 
tences till the use of them becomes a matter of habit, and the 
difficulty of using them vanishes the moment the idea that 
they have to express occurs to their mind; and so it is with 
the use of every idiomatic phrase and the expression of thoughts 
generally. So in general the fluent use of language, either by 
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hearing and speaking persons or by deaf-mutes, is as much a‘mat- 
ter of habit as is the use of the muscles in the movements of 
the body. 

As a means of mental discipline, brightening the perception, 
cultivating the habit of observation, exercising the judgment, 
and preparing the mind for understanding the different 
branches of science, I think the practice of syntactic analysis 
admirable; but for the matter of composing sentences when the 
mind is rife with ideas for expression, I would as soon think 
of moving the feet in walking or the arms in playing ball or 
the fingers in sewing and writing by a previously arranged 
system of rules for pulling the muscles, or of leading a set of 
pupils through the steps of a dance by prescribed rules for 
alternately contracting and relaxing the “tensors” and “ flex- 
ors” of the lower limbs, as to attempt to answer the swift 
demands of the mind in expressing thoughts, while construct- 
ing sentences, by the rules of syntax. No; the preparations 
of the mind for expressing its thoughts in properly constructed 
sentences must chiefly be such reiterated practice of the forms 
of: expression as will render their use and repetition, when 
needed, as much a matter of habit, independent of all memory 
of rules, as was the action of the boy who had formed an invet- 
erate habit of whistling, and who, on being chided for whistling 
when he was told not to do it, replied: “I did not whistle; it 
whistled itself.” So we conclude with the old poet Juvenal, 
“Usus et jus et norma loquendi,” to which we would add, e¢ 
norma discendi. 

DAVID E. BARTLETT, M. A.,* 
Instructor in the American Asylum at Hartford 1828-32 and 
186079, Instructor in the New York Institution 1832-52, 
Principal of a Private School 1852-60. 


*The above article was found among Mr. Bartlett’s papers after his 
death. It is believed that it has never before been published.—E. A. F. 


THE WORLD'S CONGRESS AUXILIARY OF THE 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, 
JULY, 1893. 


Tue World’s Congress of Instructors of the Deaf will as- 
semble in the Memorial Art Palace, on the Lake Front, Chicago, 
at 8 o’clock A. M., Monday, July 17th, and continue in session 
on alternate days, Sunday excepted, according to the following 


REVISED PROGRAM. 
First Day. 

1. Opening address.—Puitie G. Gittert, LL. D., Superin- 
tendent of the Illinois Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
Jacksonville. 

2. A General View of the Education of the Deaf in the 
United States.—Jos Wituiams, L. H. D., Principal of the 
American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, Hartford, Conn. 

Discussion by N. F. Warker, Superintendent of the South 
Carolina Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Cedar Springs. 

3. Statistics of the Deaf.—Epwarp Atien Fay, Ph. D., 
Editor of the Annals, and Professor in the National Deaf- 
Mute College, Washington, D. C. 

Discussion by ALEXANDER BeL1, Ph. D., Washington, 
D. C., and W. G. Jenxtns, M. A., Instructor in the American 
Asylum, Hartford, Conn. 

4. American and European Schools.—Warrine 
L. H. D., Principal of the California Institution for the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, Berkeley. 

5. The Influence of Party Politics on Institutions of Learn- 
ing.—Hon. Judge R. A. Morr, Member and Secretary of the 
Board of Directors of the Minnesota School for the Deaf, 
Faribault. 

Discussion by Hon. L. A. Proctor, Editor, and former Di- 
rector of the Wisconsin School for the Deaf, Milwaukee ; and 
Dr. J. L. Crieary, Director of the Wisconsin School, Kenosha. 

6. Conventions, Conferences, and Summer Schools for In- 
structors of the Deaf.—J. L. Noyes, L. H. D., Superintendent 
of the Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault. 

Discussion by J. A. Giiiespiz, M. A., Principal of the Ne- 
braska Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, Omaha. 

7. Deafness and Retarded Hearing ; What is it? Its Cause 
and Probability of Cure.—Samurt Sexton, M. D., New York 
City. 
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Discussion by C. J. Brake, M. D., Boston, Mass., and A. L. 
Avams, M. D., Jacksonville, Tl. 


Seconp Day, 8 A. M. 


8. The Social Status of the Deaf.—Rev. James H. Croup, 
M. A., Principal of St. Louis Day School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Discussion by J. B. Horcaxiss, M. A., Professor in the 
National Deaf-Mute College, Washington, D.C., and E. B. 
Netson, B. A., Principal of the Central New York Institution 
for the Deaf, Rome. 

9. The Higher Education of the Deaf.—Amos G. Draper, 
M. A., Professor in the National Deaf-Mute College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Discussion by Cuartes W. Exy, M. A., Principal of the 
Maryland School for the Deaf, Frederick; and E. M. Gat- 
LaubET, Ph. D., LL. D., President of the National Deaf-Mute 
College, Washington, D. C. 

10. The Sign-Language; Its Use and Abuse in the School- 
room.—F. W. Boors, B. §8., Chief Instructor of the Primary 
Department of the Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Phila- 
delphia. 

Discussion by H. C. Hammonp, M. A., Teacher in the Illinois 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Jacksonville; and D. C. 
Duptey, M. A., Teacher in the Colorado School for the Deaf 
and the Blind, Colorado Springs. 

11. Deaf-Mutes as Teachers.—Isaac L. Peer, LL. D., Prin- 
cipal Emeritus of the New York Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, Washington Heights, New York City. 

Discussion by J. R. Dopyns, M. A., Superintendent of the 
Mississippi Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. Jackson, and 
Grorce W. Vepirz, M. A., Teacher in the Colorado School 
for the Deaf and the Blind, Colorado Springs. 

12. Literary Societies in Schools for the Deaf.—J. L. Sura, 
M. A., Head Teacher in the Minnesota School for the Deaf, 
and Editor of the Companion, Faribault. 

Discussion by D. W. McDermip, Principal of the Manitoba 
Institution for the Deaf, Winnipeg; and James C. Baus, B. 
A., Teacher in the Ontario Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
Belleville. 

13. The Work and Results of the Royal Commission in 
England.—Hon. Wiri1am Woopatt, M. P., a member of the 
Royal Commission. 
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14. The Education of the Deaf in Italy.—G. Ferret, Di- 
rector of the Pendola Institution for the Deaf, Siena, Italy. 

15. The Proper Adjustment of Methods in the Education 
of the Deaf.—E. M. Gatiaupet, Ph. D., LL. D., President of 
the National Deaf-Mute College, Washington, D. C. 

Discussion by Ricnarp Exsiorr, L. H. D., Head Master of 
the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Margate, England ; 
and Joun P. Waker, M. A., Teacher in the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

16. Day-Schools and Boarding-Schools for the Deaf.—Miss 
Saran Futter, Principal of the Horace Mann School, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Discussion by Cuartes Kerney, B. A., Teacher in the Indi- 
ana Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Indianapolis ; and 
Rospert P. McGrecor, M. A., Teacher in the Ohio Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, Columbus. 

17. Text-Books ; When and How Used, and to What Ex- 
tent ?—W. A. Catpwett, M. A., Principal of the Florida Blind 
and Deaf-Mute Institute, St. Augustine. 

Discussion by J. W. Brarrner, M. A., Principal of the Texas 
School for the Deaf, Austin; and Tuomas Browy, Teacher in 
the Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint. 

18. The Reading Habit in Deaf Pupils, Before and After 
Graduation.—S. G. Davipson, B. A., Teacher in the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Mt. Airy, Phila- 
delphia. 

Discussion by W. K. Arco, M. A., Superintendent of the 
Kentucky Institution for Deaf-Mutes, Danville. 


Turrp Day, 8 A. M. 


19. Statistics of Articulation Work in América.—ALEXANDER 
Granam Bett, Ph. D., Washington, D. C. 

Discussion by A. L. E. Crouter, M. A., Principal of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia. 

20. Oral Work in Oral Schools; How Far Successful ?— 
Miss Carotine A. Yate, Principal of the Clarke Institution for 
Deaf-Mutes, Northampton, Mass. 

Discussion by Miss Etta C. Jorpan, Teacher in the Horace 
Mann School, Boston, Mass.; and Jacop D. Kirxuvrr, M. A., 
Teacher in the Oral Department of the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 
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21. Oral Work in Schools using the Combined System.— 
W. G. Jenkins, M. A., Teacher in the American Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb, Hartford, Conn. 

Discussion by Josepx C. Gorpon, Ph. D., Professor in the 
National Deaf Mute College, Washington, D. C. 

22. The Speech Habit in the Deaf.—A. L. E. Crovrer, M. 
A., Principal of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

Discussion by E. 8. Tompson, B. A., Normal Student in the 
Clarke Institution for Deaf-Mutes, Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts. 

23. The Voices of the Deaf; How to Improve Them.— 
Davin Greene, Principal of the Institution for the Improved 
Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, New York City. 

Discussion by Professor ALEXANDER MELVILLE Author 
of Visible Speech, Washington, D. C.; and Miss Laura DeL. 
Ricuarps, Principal of the Rhode Island School for the Deaf, 
Providence. 

24. Lyon’s Phonetic Manual.—Epmunp Lyon, the Inventor, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Discussion by Z. F. Westervert, Superintendent of the 
Western New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes, Rochester. 

25. How to Develop the Imagination of the Deaf.—Miss 
Sarau H. Porter, Teacher in the Kendall School for the Deaf, 
Washington, D. C. 

Discussion by Weston Jenxrys, M. A., Principal of the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf, Trenton; and Gro. L. Wycxorr, 
Principal of the Iowa School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs. 

26. Art in the Cultivation of the Imagination.—Davin D. 
Smiru, Art Teacher in the Illinois Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, Jacksonville. 

Discussion by Madame Gasriette Le Prince, Art Teacher 
in the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Wash- 
ington Heights, New York City; and Mrs. Isaperta H. Car- 
ROLL, late Teacher of Art in the Arkansas School for the Deaf, 
Little Rock. 

27. School Libraries and Cabinets ; What should they Con- 
tain? How shall they be Used ?—T. F. Fox, M. A., Teacher in 
the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Washington 
Heights, New York City; and Louis C. Tuck, B. A., Teacher 
in the Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault. 
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28. The Family Life of Pupils outside the School-Room.— 
Z. ¥. Wesrervert, Superintendent of the Western New York 
Institution for Deaf-Mutes, Rochester. 

Discussion by Rev. Bensamix Tarzot, M. A., Teacher in the 
Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Columbus, and 
Warren Rosryson, M. A., Teacher in the Wisconsin School for 
the Deaf, Delavan. 

29. The Orally-Taught Deaf after Graduation.—D. L. 
iuMEeNDORF, M. A., Teacher in the New York Institution for 
the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, New York City. 

Discussion by Mrs. 8. G. Davipson, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, 
and Atvan W. Orcutt, Everett, Massachusetts. 

30. Physical Care and Training of the Deaf.—A. F. Apams, 
B. A., Instructor in Gymnastics, National Deaf-Mute College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Discussion by J. 8. Lona, B. A., Teacher in the Wisconsin 
School for the Deaf, Delavan; and Miss Grace Farr, Teacher 
of Physical Training of Girls in the Illinois Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, Jacksonville. : 

31. Trades for the Deaf, and Industrial Training Schools ; 
How to Improve Them ?—F. D. Crarxg, M. A., Superintendent 
of the Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint. 

Discussion by Pavut Denys, Teacher in the Ontario Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb, Belleville; and Henry C. Riper, 
Superintendent of the Northern New York Institution for 
Deaf-Mutes, Malone. 

32. A Plan for the Permanent Employment of the Deaf in 
the Higher Trades and Professions.—Ernest J. D. Apranam, 
Missionary to the Deaf, and co-Editor of the British Deaf- 
Mute, and Journalist, Bolton, England. 

33. The Moral and Religious Condition of the Deaf after 
Graduation.—P. J. Hasenstas, B. A., Teacher in the Illinois 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Jacksonville. 

Discussion by Rev. Taomas Gatiaupet, D. D., Rector of St. 
Ann’s Church, New York City; and S. T. Watrxer, M. A., 
Superintendent of the Kansas Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, Olathe. 

34. The Mental Condition of the Uneducated Deaf-Mute.— 
Samuet Porter, M. A., Emeritus Professor in the National 
Deaf-Mute College, Washington, D. C. 
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Discussion by Joun W. Switer, M. A., Superintendent of the 
Wisconsin School for the Deaf, Delavan; and A. N. Downie, 
Teacher in the Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, 
Edgewood Park. 

35. The Ideal Institution Paper.—R. Marutson, M. A., 
Superintendent of the Ontario Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, Belleville. 

Discussion by W. O. Connor, Principal of the Georgia Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb, Cave Spring; and J. L. Saurru, 
M. A., Head Teacher in the Minnesota School for the Deaf, 
Faribault. 

36. The Proper Relation of the Deaf and Dumb to their 
Alma Mater.—Rosert Parrerson, M. A., Principal of the Ohio 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Columbus. 

Discussion by B. R. Attazoven, B. A., Teacher in the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Edge- 
wood Park; and Frank Reap, Teacher in the Illinois Institu 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb, Jacksonville. 

37. A Paper promised by J. Varrer, Director of the Institu- 
tion for Deaf-Mutes, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, and 
Editor of the Organ der Taubstummen-Anstalten in Deutsch- 
land. 

A Service for Deaf-Mutes will be held on Sunday at 3 P. M. 
at the First Methodist Church, to be conducted by some one 
to be announced later. The church is on the corner of Clark 
and Washington streets. 


SUGGESTIONS To BE OsserRveD IN DeveLOPING THE PROGRAM. 


As far as possible, authors of papers should provide their 
own interpreters; and their readers, in case they cannot read 
their own productions, will kindly inform the Committee of 
the same. 

If any one to whom a topic has been assigned fails to pre- 
pare a paper, please notify the chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee as early as possible. It is fully expected that every 
person named above will be ready at the appointed time. 

The Committee does not regard it necessary to mail a copy 
of this program to every one whose name is on it, as it will 
appear in the Annals for June, and it is believed the Institu- 
tion papers will contain a copy of it immediately after the 
June number of the Annals is issued. 
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The chairman of the Program Committee may be addressed 
at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, from July 15th to the 
22d. 

J. L. NOYES, Chairman. 
CAROLINE A. YALE, 
F. W. BOOTH, 
P. J. HASENSTAB, 
§. J. JOHNSON, 
Program Committee. 


THE SUMMER MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF 
SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 


Tue American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf takes pleasure in announcing that one of 
the buildings of the University of Chicago has been secured as 
its headquarters during the Summer Meeting of 1893, which 
will be in session from July 14th to the 28th. 

This time was fixed upon by the Board of Directors as it 
will afford the opportunity to members of the Association to 
attend meetings of the World’s Fair Congress Auxiliary—the 
Congress of Teachers of the Deaf holding meetings upon alter- 
nate days with the Congress of the Deaf, from July 17th to 
24th. No attempt will be made to hold a regular Summer 
Meeting for study, as it is unreasonable to suppose that teach- 
ers going to Chicago will be willing or able to undertake much 
hard work; the aim is simply to furnish accommodations under 
one roof, with a large hall or parlor where the members can 
meet socially together at any time. Short addresses will be 
delivered on certain evenings by distinguished educators, and 
entertainments of various kinds will be provided. The Annual 
Meeting will be held on Wednesday evening, July 19th, at 
which time three directors will be elected. 

The University buildings afford ample facilities in the way 
of assembly rooms, and there is every promise of our being 
afforded a most delightful opportunity for social and literary 
enjoyment. The program will be so arranged as not to inter- 
fere with the attendance of members either upon the World's 
Fair or upon the meetings of the Congress Auxiliary. The 
Association has provided accommodations that will more than 
suffice for its present membership, and cordially invites all per- 
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sons interested in the education of the deaf to become members 
and thus avail themselves of these provisions. The Associa- 
tion would especially welcome the directors of institutions for 
the deaf; also persons interested in teaching speech to the 
deaf; and the deaf who have been taught to speak, or who, 
through the training received at schools for the deaf, have had 
their early speech preserved and perfected, whether members 
of the Association or not. It is hoped that a large number of 
the adult deaf and the older pupils of our schools who have 
received speech training will attend the World’s Fair at this 
time, and will become members of the Association. 

All are familiar with the newspaper accounts of the charac- 
ter of the hotels that have been recently erected for the 
accommodation of visitors at the World’s Fair. The Associa- 
tion was unwilling to assume the responsibility of inviting its 
members, or requesting schools or parents to bring children, to 
a place where they were not certain that every sanitary re- 
quirement had been fulfilled. The massive stone buildings 
of the University of Chicago, differing radically from nearly all 
hotels erected there in the last few months, surrounded by 
grounds that are settled, and with all plumbing and sanitary 
arrangements proved by use, afford comfortable and safe ac- 
commodations, and insure cool, commodious quarters, and a 
sense of freedom and quiet that cannot be secured elsewhere 
in Chicago. The location of the University is directly adjoin- 
ing the Midway Plaisance and a few minutes’ walk from Jack- 
son Park. The former is the site of the Villages of all Nations, 
and the latter of the Main Exhibit. All means of communica- 
tion with the business centre of the city, seven miles north, 
are near at hand, and yet sufficiently removed to assure needed 
quiet. 

Two dollars advance payment must be made upon all en- 
gagements. This will be deducted in the case of all members 
from the amount of the bill for the rooms. Board can be ob- 
tained at the University Commons at a moderate price. 


Rates. 
Per Week. 


Rooms with single beds, . ‘ $7 50 
Rooms with double beds, . 12 00 
Suites of one study and two single bed: -rooms, . 18 00 
Cots, one to three of which can be placed in all save the 
-single bed-rooms,_.. ‘ ‘ 600 
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It is desirable that arrangements be made as quickly as pos- 
sible. Members will be provided with accommodations in the 
order of application. All members wishing to avail themselves 
of this opportunity should communicate with the Secretary 
immediately. 

May 6, 1893. 

Z. F. WESTERVELT, 
Secretary, 
945 North St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama Institute-—Dr. Joseph H. Johnson, who founded 
the Institute thirty-three years ago, and since that time has 
been continuously at its head, died May 5, 1893, after an 
illness of several months. Dr. Johnson began the work of 
deaf-mute instruction as a teacher in the Georgia School, im- 
mediately after completing his studies in a medical college at 
Philadelphia. After a few years’ service in Georgia, he inter- 
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ested the people of Alabama in the establishment of a school 
at Talladega, and secured the necessary aid from the State. 
Under his able administration the Institute has been success- 
fully conducted. Even during the stormy period of the 
Civil War and reconstruction he managed its affairs so dis- 
creetly that it suffered less than most of the similar schools in 
neighboring States. His quiet, unassuming courtesy and 
genuine amiability endeared him to all who knew him, and his 
high character won general respect and esteem. 


Chicago Day-Schools.—Mr. Philip S. Emery, an earnest 
writer on religious and social topics, has recently published a 
little book entitled “ Signs of the Times; What of them?” in 
which he points out some of the evils threatening society from 
a corrupt public conscience, and urges the supreme impor- 
tance of righteousness in the individual and the state. It is 
published by the author, No. 48 South May street, Chicago ; 
price, 25 cents. 


Clarke Instisution.—The addresses delivered at the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the opening of the Institution, on the 12th 
of October last, have been published in pamphlet form. Taken 
altogether they constitute a full history of the Institution. 
The pamphlet is illustrated with engravings giving exterior 
and interior views of the buildings. 


Colorado Schoot.—Philip G. Gillett, LL. D., Superin- 
tendent of the Illinois Institution, has been elected Superin- 
tendent in the place of Mr. John E. Ray. Mr. Ray has been 
at the head of the School for the past five years, which have 
been the most prosperous period of its history. While we 
congratulate the School on obtaining Dr. Gillett for its head, 
we regret that it should lose Mr. Ray. We certainly hope he 


will not be lost to the profession. 


Horace Mann School.—The courses of study of this School 
are published as “School Document No. 6—1893 ” of the Bos- 
ton Public Schools. There are two courses—those of the Pri- 
mary Department and the Grammar Department—and each is 
arranged primarily by subjects and then by classes. The sub- 
jects include moral training, physical training, articulation 
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lessons, observation lessons, language, penmanship, arithmetic, 
elementary science, geography, history, and manual training. 
Appendix A gives a useful outline for the study of geography, 
and Appendix B the plan of sewing. 


Illinois Institution.—Dr. Philip G. Gillett, who has been at 
the head of the Institution for thirty-seven years, and by his 
energy and ability has raised it to its present high standing as 
the largest and one of the best of the schools for the deaf in 
the world, has resigned his position to accept the superinten- 
dency of the Colorado School. The resignation is to take 
effect on the 31st of July next. 

The Twenty-Sixth Biennial Report of the Institution con- 
tains over two hundred pages. In addition to the usual mat- 
ter of the Report, it includes a complete history of the Insti- 
tution and a chronological list of officers and pupils from the 
beginning, with statistics concerning the latter. It is illus- 
trated with numerous engravings, showing the work of the 
Institution in all its departments. 


Towa School.—The Rev. William E. Ijams, the founder of 
the School, died at Zanesville, Ohio, April 12, 1893, in his 


sixty-third year. Mr. Ijams was a graduate of Washington 
and Jefferson College. He taught in the Illinois Institution 
1852-54; was superintendent of the Iowa School 1854~’63, 
and taught in the Columbia Institution 1863-64. The re- 
mainder of his life, until his health failed in 1886, was passed 
in the Christian ministry. He was a contributor to some of 
the earlier volumes of the Annals. 


National College.--On Presentation Day, April 26, 1893, 
the 29th anniversary of the College, Philip Herbert Brown, 
Harvey Daniel De Long, Gurney Yearick Hosterman, John 
Addison McIlvaine, Jr., Alton Odom, Robert Merriwether 
Rives, Charles Drake Seaton, Henry Lathrop Stafford, James 
Mulford Stewart, Agatha Mary Agnes Tiegel, and William 
Imily Tilton were presented as candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts; Michael Madden for the degree of Bachelor 
of Science; and Percival Hall (B. A., Harvard, 1892), John F. 
Bledsoe (B. A., Howard, Ala., 1892), Andrew P. McKean (B. 
A., Williams, 1892), and Tunis V. Archer(B. A., Hanover, 1892), 
or the degree of Master of Arts. Miss Della Bartoo and Mr. 
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Thomas 8S. McAloney were presented as candidates for Normal 
diplomas. The twelve persons first named are members of 
the present senior class, which is larger than any that has 
yet been graduated ; the six last named are members of the 
Normal class. President Gallaudet announced that the hon- 
orary degree of Master of Arts had been conferred upon Mr. 
Robert Mathison, Superintendent of the Ontario Institution. 
Eight of the nine seniors who delivered orations addressed the 
persons on the platform orally, and one of them spoke his 
whole oration with sufficient voice to be intelligible to the 
general audience. An eloquent address was given. by President 
D. C. Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins University. 


New York Institution.—The seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the establishment of the Institution was celebrated May 16, 
1893, with appropriate exercises. Addresses were delivered 
by Morris K. Jessup, Vice-President of the Institution, Presi- 
dent E. M. Gallaudet, of Washington, Dr. Job Williams, 
of Hartford, George A. Robbins, Esq., Treasurer of the Insti- 
tution, Dr. I. L. Peet, Emeritus Principal, and Dr. A. G. Bell, 
of Washington. The various methods of instruction employed 
in the school for various classes of the deaf were illustrated by 
the pupils. The interest of the occasion was enhanced by the 
presence of the venerable Mrs. Mary Rose Totten, a member 
of the first class of pupils admitted to the Institution in 
1818, and Helen Keller and her teacher. 


Ohio Institution.—The last legislature passeda law making 
education compulsory throughout the State, and in the follow- 
ing section extended the provisions of the law to the deaf and 
the blind : 


Secrion 10. The provisions of this act shall apply to children entitled, 
under existing statutes, to attend school at the institution for the deaf 
and dumb or the institution for the blind, so far as the same are properly 
enforceable. Truant officers shall, within sixty days after the passage of 
this act, and annually, between the first day of July and the first day of 
August, report to the probate judges of their respective counties the 
names, ages, and residences of all such children between the ages of 
eight and eighteen years, with the names and post-office address of their 
parents, guardians or persons in charge of them; also a statement 
whether the parents, guardians or persons in charge of each child are able 
to educate and are educating the child, or whether the interests of the 
child will be promoted by sending it to one of the State institutions 
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mentioned. Upon information thus or otherwise obtained, the probate 
judge may fix a time when he will hear the question whether any such 
child shall be required to be sent for instruction to one of the State in- 
stitutions mentioned, and he shall thereupon issue a warrant to the 
proper truant officer, or some other suitable person, to bring the child 
before such judge at his office at the time fixed for the hearing ; and 
also issue an order on the parents, guardian or person in charge of the 
child, to appear before him at such hearing, a copy of which order, in 
writing, shall be served personally on the proper person by the truant 
officer or other person ordered to bring the child before the judge. _ If, 
on the hearing, the probate judge is satisfied the child is being not prop- 
erly educated at home, and will be benefited by attendance at one of the 
State institutions mentioned, and is a suitable person to receive instruc- 
tion therein, he may send or commit such child tosuch institution. The 
cost of such hearing and the transportation of the child to such institu- 
tion shall be paid by the county after the manner provided where a 
child is committed to a State reformatory under section 8 ‘hereof; pro- 
vided, nothing in this section contained shall be construed to require the 
trustees of either of the State institutions mentioned to receive any child 
not a suitable subject to be received and instructed therein under the 
laws, rules, and regulations governing such institutions. 


Siena (Italy) Institution.—D. Luigi Cappelli, a teacher in 
the Institution, has recently published a life of Columbus, and 


history of the discovery of America, written in simple language 
for the benefit of the young, especially the deaf (Cristoforo 
Colombo e la Scoperta dell’ America. Milano: Tipografia 
Poliglotta, 1892). 


Tung Chow (China) School.—Dr. and Mrs. Mills are now 
in America, and expect to remain two years. Their address is 
39 East State street, Ithaca, N. Y. During their absence the 
School is conducted by Mr. Li, a native teacher whom Mrs. 
Mills trained for the work and who entered into it with en- 
thusiasm. The School is also under the supervision of Dr. 
Coltman, a resident missionary. In a recent number of 
Woman's Work for Woman Mrs. Mills says: “There are a 
great many deaf people in China, but they could not be found 
unless one were looking for them. Mr. Mills found over thirty 
boys from five to fifteen years of age during one tour. The 
deaf in China are always married to hearing people, the 
parents making it an object by endowing them more liberally 
than their hearing children.” She also says that the pupils in 
her school have made more rapid progress in the use of lan- 
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guage than is usual among deaf pupils in this country, and 
attributes this to the fact that the Chinese characters are 
more graphic than Roman letters, the idiom simpler than in 
English, and the words monosyllabic. The pupils have also 
been very successful in speech and speech-reading. The 
School has received almost all its support up to the present 
time from the deaf of America, and it is hoped this support 
will be continued and increased, that its work may be en- 
larged. KE, A. F, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Helen Keller—The Palmetto Leaf of April 29, 1893, says 
in its editorial columns : 

Helen Keller has proven herself to be a mental prodigy, and the skill 
of her teachers that has accomplished so much for her is marvellous. 
She may be able to articulate sufficiently to be understood, but it is pre- 
posterous to suppose that shé can speak ‘* as fully and freely as any un- 
afflicted person.” The statement, too, of her ability to ascertain, with 
ease and accuracy, what is said to her by placing one finger on the lips 
and another on the throat of the speaker, will not hold water. Were it 
true, it would be nothing short of a miracle. The papers that circulate 
such reports must possess a very meagre knowledge of the capabilities of 
the deaf and dumb; otherwise, some pure-oralist convert is trying to 
mislead the public. 

We are not surprised at the incredulity of the Paimetto 
Leaf. No doubt the writer expresses the belief, or rather the 
unbelief, of many teachers of the deaf. “I have known 
Bensons galore, but never yet a Helen Keller,” was the com- 
ment of ore reader of the Annals for April, 1892, and prob- 
ably all teachers of the deaf who have not seen Helen would 
say the same thing. Before her education began, six years 
ago, any one familiar with the usual results of deaf-mute in- 
struction would have asserted, without hesitation, that such 
acquirements as she has made, which would be marvellous in 
the case of a hearing and seeing child of her age, would be 
absolutely impossible in the case of a deaf and blind child. 

But what seemed impossible has actually taken place. -The 
statements which the Palmetto Leaf regards as “ preposter- 
ous” are true. The editor of the Annals is not a “pure- 
oralist convert trying to mislead the public,” and his “ knowl- 
edge of the capabilities of the deaf and dumb,” which is based 
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upon an intimate association with them of nearly half a century, 
certainly ought not to be “very meagre.” He has recently 
had several interviews with Helen; he passed hours in con- 
versation with her, and did not allow the great pleasure he de- 
rived from her society to render him wholly uncritical. He is 
ready to testify that she can and does “ speak as freely and 
fully”—we will not say “as any unafflicted person ”"—but far 
more freely and fully than most unafflicted persons. Her 
knowledge of language was acquired through the manual 
alphabet and the reading of books; but since Miss Fuller 
taught her to speak, three years ago, she always expresses 
herself orally unless addressing a deaf person. 

Few of the congenitally or “ quasi-congenitally ” deaf (Helen 
belongs to the latter class), even after years of training, artic- 
ulate more clearly and distinctly than she does. As for her 
use of language, it is fluent, accurate, idiomatic, elegant. It 
differs from that of ordinary educated people only in being 
more noble and elevated in style—more like that of the lofty 
prose and verse of the books which, unconsciously, she has 
made her models, and whose forms of expression and imagery 
her extraordinary memory has retained, while her power of 
assimilation has made them genuinely her own. 

The other statement, which the Palmetto Leaf thinks “ will 
not hold water,” is also true. By placing her fingers lightly 
on the lips and throat of any one speaking to her, Helen “can 
ascertain, with ease and accuracy, what is said to her.” For 
instance, a few days ago a gentleman, whom she met for the 
first time, asked her ‘the unexpected and unusual question, 
“Are you a politic maiden?” and she understood, repeated, and 
answered the question, though the hand with which she touched 
his lips and throat was gloved. At present she does not read 
speech in this way as rapidly as she does the manual alphabet, 
since she has not had as much practice in it; but undoubtedly 
in time she will read it rapidly. Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, 
who has tested thoroughly her power of distinguishing discon- 
nected sounds, in a recent address before the National Academy 
of Sciences, expressed the opinion that the sense of touch is : 
surer dependence for speech-reading than the sense of sight. 
If he is correct in this opinion, Helen’s power of speech-read- 
ing, especially considering the extreme delicacy of her sense of 
touch, is not as wonderful as that of merely deaf persons. 

Shall we some time learn that her other attainments, which 
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now seem almost miraculous, are not really wonderful, but are 
the natural result of the superior advantages she has enjoyed ? 
In respect to the acquisition of language, she has enjoyed 
superior advantages. She has had an accomplished and de- 
voted teacher who for six years has been constantly giving her 
the English language in its best and purest form. Nearly all 
the impressions that have been made upon her mind—the im- 
pressions that to the seeing deaf come through the sense of sight 
without any association with words—have come to her solely 
through the medium of language. Not only the expressions 
that she uses so fluently and appropriately, but her beautiful 
similes and metaphors, are derived from her teacher and from 
books. We do not mean to insinuate any charges of plagia- 
rism or fraud; on the contrary, we heartily join her friends in 
indignantly repelling such charyes. She has made these ex- 
pressions, similes, and metaphors her very own, and uses them 
with perfect honesty. And yet it is true that (like the rest of 
us, only more naively and frankly) she merely gives back what 
she has received. Would the same method of instruction, the 
same skill, enthusiasm, and devotion on the part of the teacher, 
produce similar results with the average deaf child? We think 
not ; for we believe, first, that Helen is naturally a person of ex- 
traordinary intelligence, and, secondly, that no child receiving, as 
deaf children do, the most vivid impressions through the sense 
of sight, without the intermediary of words, could be brought 
so completely under the spell of language as she has been; 
but a great deal is undoubtedly due to the teacher and the 
method, and we wish the same method might be tested by the 
same teacher with a merely deaf child. Perhaps it may be ; 
for Miss Sullivan, while she makes no such claim with respect 
to the results to be accomplished as that above suggested, 
authorizes us to say that she would be glad to undertake, in 
addition to her continued instruction of Helen, the education 
of some seeing child of good ancestry, congenitally deaf and 
not more than five years old, who could be placed in her sole 
charge. If any parent desires to avail himself of such an 
opportunity, we shall be happy to put him in communica- 
tion with Miss Sullivan. 

Inocencio Juncar y Reyes. —The Deaf-Mutes’ Register for 
April 13, 1893, contains a long and interesting account of 
Inocencio Juncar y Reyes, a deaf and blind boy educated in 
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the municipal School for the Deaf and the Blind at Barcelona, 
Spain. The account was translated for the Volta Bureau by 
F. G. French, from a history of the School written by Don 
Francisco de Asis Valle y Ronquillo, and published in 1888. 

Juncar, as he is usually called, was born deaf, or became so 
in early infancy. He lost his sight in his sixth year, soon after 
he was placed in the Deaf Department of the School. He was 
educated by the manual method, has received religious and 
moral training, reads books in raised type, writes by the 
Llorens apparatus, has studied natural history, geography, 
arithmetic, and geometry, and acquired a fund of useful gen- 
eral knowledge 

How to Think in English.—In some respects, though not 
in all, the acquisition of languasze by the congenitally deaf is 
analogous to the acquisition of a foreign language by hearing 
persons. Teachers of the deaf, therefore, have always been 
ready, as the articles on the Gouin method in the present 
number of the Annals and similar articles in former volumes 
show, to profit by the suggestions of modern language 
teachers. Professor Charles F. Kroeh, of the Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J., is now publishing a series 
of manuals for French, German, Spanish, and other languages, 
entitled “The Living Method for French,” ete. The charac- 
teristic feature of his method is that one must Jive in the lan- 
guage to be acquired, and it embodies a practical suggestion 
that might be made of value to deaf pupils endeavoring to 
master English. This is that the pupil must associate his 
own actions with the correct English phrase which describes 
them. This principle has long been carried out in our schools 
for the deaf in the elementary class-room instruction, where 
language is taught through actions performed by the pupils ; 
but perhaps it has not been impressed with sufficient em- 


phasis upon the individual pupil’s mind as a principle which 
he may put into execution for himself from day to day in all 
his actions as he performs them. For instance, the author of 
“The Living Method ” says to the student of French : 


Convert your passive attitude of sitting still and listening into the 
active one of doing something and of speaking. Perform the actions 
yourself. Raise your hand, saying at the same time, ‘‘ Je léve la main.” 
Here are idiomatic sentences to associate with your actions. The book 
tells you in your own language what these sentences mean, but you must 
associate them with your actions without thought of English: you must 
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live them out. When that is accomplished, every such sentence is a 
‘pattern’ which you will be taught to imitate, so that you can form 
hundreds of others yourself. 


Social Rights und Duties.—Messrs. H. Burckhardt and E. 
Reuschert, of the Wriezen, Prussia, Institution for the Deaf, 
have published a little treatise of which we should be glad to 
see the counterpart in English. It is entitled “ Einfuhrung 
in, das burgerliche Leben: ein Ratgeber fur Taubstumme ” 
[Introduction into Civil Life: A Counsellor for Deaf-Mutes], 
Wriezen, 1893, and is intended as a manual for instruction in 
the higher classes of schools for the deaf and for individual 
study after leaving school. It explains in simple language the 
various relations of individuals as members of society, their 
rights and duties in the family, at school, at home, in the com- 
munity, province, state, and empire; the principles and 
methods of trades, commerce, banking, insurance, ete., giv- 
ing much practical information of a useful kind, which hearing 
persons, even where no special instruction has been received; 
acquire more or less from mingling with the world, but of 
which the deaf too often remain in comparative ignorance. 


The Denison Fraction-Teacher.—Mr. Denison has recently 
published a Hand-Book for his “ Fraction Teacher,” contain- 
ing illustrative and explanatory exercises, which show how 
the device can be used in teaching common fractions, decimal 
fractions, percentage, United States money, linear measure, 
the metric system, ratio, and proportion. The value of the 
Fraction-Teacher has already been stated in the Annals 
(xxxvi, 129-136) ; instructors who use it will find this Hand- 
Book a suggestive and useful aid in their work. At the end 
of the book are printed the testimonials to the excellence of 
the Fraction-Teacher, which have been published in the An- 
nals, and an additional one from ex-President Hill of Harvard 
University, who had himself invented a somewhat similar but, 
as he says, inferior device for the same purpose. 


Miss Hammond’s Story Reader.—The American Asylum 
again places the other schools for the deaf under obligation 
to it for valuable reading matter for their pupils by publish- 
ing “Story Reader No. 1,” compiled by Miss Ida V. Hammond, 
a teacher in the school. The stories, many of them rewritten 
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from periodicals for hearing children, are told in simple lan- 
guage, adapted to the earlier years of instruction. They are 
valuable either for memorizing or simply reading, and afford 
abundant material for conversation by question and answer. 

The importance of reading as an aid to the acquisition of 
language in the instruction of the deaf is becoming more and 
more fully recognized, and every book of this kind, which pre- 
sents interesting material in attractive form and in simple lan- 
guage, adapted to the capacity of beginners, is of great value. 
The * No. 1,” on the title-page, and an intimation in the pref- 
ace by Dr. Williams, lead us to hope that this little volume 
will be followed by others of the same character. 


The Second Italian Congress.—The Report of the Proceed- 
ings of this Congress, held at Genoa in September last (see 
the January Annals, pp. 88-91), have been published with ccom- 
mendable promptness, and in a style creditable to the press of 
the Genoa Institution, where the work was done (Atti del 
Secondo Congresso Nazionale degli Educatori dei Sordomuti, 
tenuto in Genova dal 1.° al 6 Settembre, 1892. Genova: 
Tipografia del R. Istituto Sordomuti: 1893. 8vo, pp. 155). 


Copies may be obtained of the director of the Royal Institu- 
tion for Deaf-Mutes, Genoa, Italy, postage prepaid, at the price 
of a lira and a half (thirty cents) each, which may be sent 
through the postal money-order office. 

We have also received. as separate publications, two of the 


papers prepared for the Congress: “ Provvedimenti necessari 
per meglio conseguire il fine del metodo orale nelle scuole dei 
sordomuti” [Provisions necessary for the better attainment of 
the purpose of the oral method in schools for the deaf], by Mr. 
G. Ferreri, Director of the Pendola Institution, Siena, and 
“ Utilita delle scuole-convitti per l’educazione dei sordomuti” 
[ Usefulness of boarding-schools for the education of the deaf], 
by the Rey. Federico Sbrocca, Instructor in the Oneglia Insti- 
tution. Mr. Ferreri’s paper was read at the Congress and is 
included in the Proceedings; Mr. Sbrocca attempted to read 
part of his, but was not permitted to do so, owing to frequent 
and persistent interruptions and the ruling of the presiding 
officer that it was out of order, and it is not published with 
the Proceedings.- Mr. Fornari’s paper on the same subject is 
also omitted from the Proceedings for the reason, as is stated 
in the Proceedings, that it was not forwarded, though re- 
quested, for publication. 
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A Letter from Mr. Heidsiek.—President Gallaudet has re- 
ceived the following letter from Mr. Heidsiek, with reference 
to the contribution ($132.40) made in response to President 
Gallaudet’s appeal in the January Annals to aid Mr. Hiedsiek 
in meeting the expenses of his trial for libel: 


Bresuav, April 1, 1893. 

Dear Dr. GaLuaupET: From the magazine, ‘‘ The Buff and Blue,” 
which you had the great kindness to send me, I have learned to my great 
pleasure that your exertions have not been without result. May I now 
kindly ask you to bring the collection to a close and to convey my sincere 
thanks to all the kind donors? Iam happy to say that the costs of the 
trial were not as great as I had been led to expect. Some good men here 
in Germany have also come forward and helped me defray the expenses, 
so that, with the addition of your collection, not only is my outlay 
covered, but there will probably be a small sum left over, which I shall 
devote to the further carrying on of the contest. 

The efforts of my opponents at present are directed to the misleading 
of the public and the authorities as to the real purpose of the contest. 
Partly wilfully, partly from want of information upon the subject, they 
are endeavoring to make it appear that our purpose is to abandon articu- 
lation entirely and to substitute the sign-language. In a pamphlet, 
which will appear in a few weeks, I shall explicitly correct this erroneous 
impression, and shall take pleasure in sending you a copy. 

Allow me to repeat my request. With all due respect, I am truly and 


thankfully yours, 
J. HEIDSIEK. 


The Volta Bureau.—The Volta Bureau has begun the erec- 
tion of a handsome fire-proof building, specially designed to 
meet its needs, on the corner of Thirty-fifth and Q streets, 
Washington, D. C., nearly opposite its present building. The 
ground was broken for this purpose May 8, 1893, Helen 
Keller turning the first sod. A picture of the building to be 
erected is given on the opposite page. 


The Meetings in Chicago.—The principal meetings of in- 
structors of the deaf and their friends to be held in Chicago 
this summer are : 

1. The World’s Congress of Instructors of the Deaf, be- 
ginning Monday, July 17th, at 8 o’clock A. M., in the Perma- 
nent Art Palace, on the lake front, Michigan avenue and Adams 
street. The revised program of the Congress is published in 
the present number of the Annuls. A registration book will 
be placed in the room where the Congress meets, in which all 
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members are particularly requested to register their names, 
residences, official positions, etc. 

2. The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, for 
the transaction of business, Friday, July 21st, at 3 o'clock P. 
M., at a place to be announced in the Congress. 

3. The World’s Congress of the Deaf, beginning Tuesday, 
July 18th, at 8 o'clock A. M.,in the Permanent Art Palace, and 
meeting on alternate days with the Congress of Instructors. 
The program has been widely disseminated in circular form 
and through the newspapers for the deaf. 

4. The Triennial Convention of the National Association of 
the Deaf, Thursday, July 20th, at 8 P. M. 

5. The Third Summer Meeting of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, July 14th to 
28th. An announcement giving further particulars is pub- 
lished in the present number of the Annals. 

6. A convention of editors of newspapers for the deaf, 
Thursday, July 20th, at 4 o’clock P. M., in the hall of the Pas- 
a-Pas Club, 73 South Clark street. 

Most of the above-named meetings, and several other events 
to occur during the period of the Congresses, are recapitulated 


in their chronological order in the circular of the Committee 
of the Congress of the Deaf, as follows: 


Monday, July 17. 
8 A. M. to1 P. M., Congress of Instructors of the Deaf. 
8 P. M., Lecture by Dr, E. M. Gallaudet, President National Deaf- 
Mute College, Washington, D. C., at Attfield Hall, 465 South State 
street. 


Tuesday, July 18. 


8 A. M.to1P. M., Congress of the Deaf. 

Photographs of the Congress and of the National Association of 
the Deaf will be taken after adjournment. 

8 P. M., General Banquet. 


Wednesday, July 19. 
8 A. M. to 1 P. M., Congress of Instructors of the Deaf. 
All-day Excursion and Picnic of the Pas-a-Pas Club at Clybourn 
Park, Wheeling, Wisconsin Central R.R. Special afternoon train 
for the accommodation of the Teachers’ Congress at 12 noon. 


Thursday, July 20. 


8 A. M. tol P. M., Congress of the Deaf. 

4 P. M., Editors’ Meeting at Pas-a-Pas Club. 

8 P. M., Triennial Convention of the National Association of 
the Deaf. 
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Friday, July 21. 
8 A. M. tol P. M., Congress of Instructors of the Deaf. 
3 P. M., Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
4 P. M., National College Alumni Reunion and Banguet. 
8 P. M., A humorous lecture by Prof. W. G. Jones, New York 
Institution for the Deaf, at Attfield Hall, No. 465 South State 
street. 


Saturday, July 22. 

8 A. M. to 1 P. M., Congress of the Deaf. 

5 P. M., Illinois Alumni Supper. 

8 P. M., Reception tendered by the Pas-a-Pas Club to Members 
of the Congress and National Association of the Deaf. 

Sunday, July 16 and 23. 

Religious services at First M. E. Church, southeast corner Clark 
and Washington streets at 3 P. M., and at All Angels Church 
(Episcopal), State and 20th streets, at 10 A. M. and3 P. M. 

Monday, July 24. 

Trip to Pullman, IIl. 

8 P. M., Dramatic Entertainment by Fanwood Quad Club 
(probable). 


The Exhibit of Schools at Chicago.—The Western Penn- 
sylvanian of May 1, speaking of this exhibit, says: 


The displays from the various schools, if put together in one building, 
would make a very large and handsome exhibit. But this is not the case. 
The articles are placed in the various State buildings, where they can at 
best attract only passing notice. * * * It is to be regretted that 
space was not secured for one large exhibit. 

The Western Pennsylvanian is misinformed. The Execu- 
tive Committee has secured space for one large collective ex- 
hibit from schools for the deaf, in a desirable situation, near 
the exhibits of other educational institutions, in the southwest 
corner of the building of the Department of Liberal Arts, 
Section A. President Gallaudet, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee, to whom the details of the preparation were entrusted, 
has arranged, with no little labor, for the exhibition in this 
place of material from all the schools that have been able to 
contribute. There are separate exhibits in some of the State 
buildings—the Illinois Institution has an especially fine one 
jn the Illinois building—but some of the schools that felt 
obliged to make displays in their State buildings have sent 
duplicates to this collective exhibit, and others are exhibiting 
here only. The material contributed is varied, interesting, 
and valuable, and is creditable to the American Schools for 
the Deaf. 
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The Italian Periodical * Il Sordomuto.”—In consequence of 
the death of Dr. Longhi, editor and proprietor of this peri- 
odical, its publication has been suspended, and its subscribers 
are supplied in its stead with the Archivio di Otologia, Rino- 
logia e Laringologia. Il Sordomuto was more devoted to the 
medical than the educational aspects of deafness, though the 
latter were not neglected; the Archivio seems to be wholly 
medical. 

Reports Received.—We have received the Reports of the 
following Schools for the Deaf for the year 1892, in addition 
to those previously mentioned: Cambrian (Swansea, Wales), 
Halifax, Dlinois, Indiana, Mackay, Northern New York, Ohio, 
Ontario, West Virginia, Wisconsin; also the Reports for the 
same year of the Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes, New York, the 
Manchester Adult Institute, and the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind. E. A. F. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A TEACHER of articulation of many years’ experience wishes to com- 
muniecate with persons who wish to engage such ateacher. Strongest 
testimonials. Address X. C., care of the Editor of the Annals, Kendall 
Green, Washington, D. C. 


A TEACHER Of articulation of. ten years’ experience wishes to commu- 
nicate with parties who desire such a teacher. Best references. Ad- 
dress ARTICULATION TEACHER, care of the Editor of the Annals, Washinug- 
ton, D. C. 


A arr of sixteen, carefully instructed in the best methods of teaching 
articulation, and who has had constant practice for ten years witha 
young deaf brother, desires employment as governess of a young deaf 
child. Address Mrs. Kate T. Bingham, Urbana, Ohio. 


THE FOREMAN of a printing office, and instructor of classes in print- 
ing, at present holding such a position, desires a change. Of good edu- 
cation aud also able to teach in the class-room. Address Srem1-Mvte, 
care of the Editor of the Anvals, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


A YOUNG LaDy, a college graduate, with one year’s experience as a 
teacher, desires a position as teacher in a school for the deaf. Excellent 
references. Address TEacHER, care of the Editor of the Annals, Ken- 
dall Green, Washington, D. C. 


AN INSTITUTION, pleasantly situated, desires to obtain, as assistant 
matron, a hearing woman who has had expergence in the domestic man- 
agement of an institution. Address, with references, INstTrTUTION, care 
of the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 
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